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THE ASSASSINATION OF THE OZAR. 


pes murder of the Czar has at last been accomplished. 
After three failures within two years a fourth attempt 
has been made, and has proved successful. Last Sunday 
the Czar was returning from a military review, and had 
paid a visit to his sister. He was driving along a canal, 
when a bomb was thrown which shattered his carriage 
and wounded some of his attendants. The assassin was 
immediately seized, and the Czarwas unhurt. He got out of 
his carriage to look to the wounded, although he was pressed 
to drive off at once to his palace. He had hardly alighted 
-when some one close to him threw a second bomb, which 
inflicted mortal wounds on the Czar and is thought to have 
killed the person who had thrown it. The Czar died an hour 
or two afterwards. About twenty people were killed or in- 
jared by the two explosions. The thrower of the first bomb 
is supposed to have made revelations, and, at any rate, 
the police have made arrests of persons indisputably con- 
nected with the plot, and have discovered that a mine has 
been dug under the roadway by which the Emprror 
habitually drives from the Winter Palace. Everything 
reveals the fixed determination of a number of perfectly 
reckless conspirators, who were resolved that if the Czar 
did not die in one way he should diein another, who were 
perfectly willing to die in killing him, and who were 
entirely indifferent as to the number of persons whom 
they might kill at the same time. Except that it 
has been successful the attempt is exactly like the 

vious attempts of the Nihilists at assassination. As 
9 tha the police were warned that a new attempt was 
to be made, and, as’ before, the police could not see 
what was going on under their eyes. It is not 
wonderful that the police should not detect a person who 
carries a bomb in his pocket and is going to explode it. 
The assassin who was arrested is said to have had a spare 
bomb in his pocket, which was found on him. These 
engines seem to have been cunningly and scientifically 
constructed, and thus contrast remarkably with the clamsy 
infernal machine more recently used without effect at 
the Mansion House. If the police cannot find out who 
are making bombs in Russia, or cannot stop their intro- 
duction into the country, they cannot possibly prevent 
their being used by any one who is ready to die when he 
uses them or after he is arrested. But somehow the secret 
that bombs have got into the hands of such persons seems 
to be known to a considerable number of confidants 
in different parts of Europe, although it is unknown 
to the police of the capital where the bombs are being 
kept at hand until the time comes to use them. Even if 
the bombs could not be traced beforehand, it seems very 
strange that a mine should be dug in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a palace without the police having any 
suspicion of what was going on. It may be added that, 
as before, the assassin who was arrested turns ont to be a 
man of some education and position. He was a student 
in the School of Mines, and was quite a young man. All 
these things must be taken into consideration when the 
import of this tragical event is to be calculated. It must 
be accepted that, with the murderous appliances which 
modern science has devised, a sovereign cannot long es- 
cape if persons of a particular sort determine to kill 
him. But these persons must be of a particular sort. 
That they should be willing to die and pitiless of the 
fate of innocent bystanders gives them no special character. 


Most assassins go as far as this. They must also have 
some motive so deeply felt as to make them not only com- 
bine, but persist in combination. They must have money 
at their disposal, and official friends who, consciously or 
unconsciously, help or screen them. They must be persons 
of education and intelligence; and they must be persons 
whose presence in the place where the attempt is to be 
made seems natural—that is, they must be in:such a posi- 
tion as that of a student of mines, and not in that of the 
poorer sort of Poles, who might wish to kill the Czar, 
but who would never be allowed to hang about St. Peters- 
burg. All these conditions appear to be fulfilled by the 
Russian Nibilists ; but the Russian Nihilists must be very 
exceptional people to fulfil them. 

All Europe has rung with the indignation, horror, and 
pity which this act of extreme audacity and wickedness 
was sure to provoke. Every Court has gone into mourn- 
ing; every people has sent messages of sympathy to the 
family of the victim. The English Parliament has voted 
appropriate messages of condolence to the QuEEN and the 
Duchess of Epivsurcu. The first thing for the civilized 
world is to express the natural feelings of humanity. But 
when this has been done, the question is sure to force 
itself on general attention how there happen to be such. 
exceptional people as Russian Nihilists, and what is the 
motive which is strong enough to make such persons 
combine, and go on combining, until, after three des- 
perate attempts at the murder of a Sovereign, they at last 
succeed. There are many causes which impel men to 
become assassins that are intelligible. It is easy to under- 
stand how foolish, wrongheaded, half-mad people try to 
kill a king to gain notoriety. Others, again, like the 
Pole who tried to kill the Czar at Paris, may think that 
they and those dearest to them have suffered great wrongs, 
and wish to exercise personal vengeance on the wrong- 
doer. Others, again, like OnrsINI, may wish to punish a 
sovereign for not having adopted a particular line of 
policy, or may hope that, even if he escapes, when his 
life is attempted, he may be frightened into adopting 
the policy which they wish to see him adopt. But the 
Nihilists do not- appear to have wished to kill the Czar 
because he personally had done anything they thought 
to be very wrong, or because there was some definite 
thing which they wanted him or his successor to do. 
If the reports of their views which have been published 
may be trusted, they wished to kill the Czar simply because 
he was the Czar, because he was a sovereign, and among 
sovereigns was conspicuous as having more of the power 
of sovereignty than any other sovereign. A meeting 
appears to have been held at New York in which a Russian 
and a German addressed an assembly of Socialists, and 
calmly approved the crime of St. Petersburg as calculated 
to impress on the world the great doctrine that all sove- 
reigns must die. That it cannot possibly do any good to 
kill one sovereign when he is immediately succeeded by 
another, and that the immediate effect of the odious act of 
assassinating a sovereign is to make the mass of mankind 
cling more fondly to royalty, is perfectly true, but 
the Nihilists and their friends seem to be quite deaf 
to it. The real origin of these attacks on sovereigns 
is probably that there is a large amount of discontent 
in modern society ; that long habit and old traditions shape 
this discontent into secret societies; and that these 
societies, in order to avoid falling to pieces, must do some- 
thing. It seems to be a law of the existence of secret 
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societies that action, however useless, must follow con- 
spiracy. ‘The standing armies, the organized police, and 
the right feeling of modern societies make action on a 
large scale impossible. Limited action must be the action 
of individuals, and individuals cannot do anything more 
striking, dramatic, and encouraging to discontented 
persons than to kill a sovereign. In Russia, where the 
discontent is great, where the attractions of conspiracy are 
very strong to half-educated minds, and where the great- 
ness of the Czar is always present to every one, it is the 
Czar whose death seems the most conspicuous end that 
those who long to act can achieve. 

Speculation has already been busy, both within Russia 
and without it,*as to what effects on the policy of Russia 
this murder of Arexanper II. will carry with it. But if 
the Nihilists have killed his father neither because he 
did something which they very much disliked, nor in order 
to get a policy adopted on which they had set their 
hearts, there seems no especial reason why the new Czar 
should be impelled to do anything which he would not 
have done if his father had died a natural death. What- 
ever he does—whether he grants reforms or withholds 
them, whether he makes war or preserves peace, whether 
he pushes forward the boundaries of his Empire or keeps 
them as they are, he must equally take his chance of being 
killed in his turn, merely because he is the Czar. If, 
therefore, the influence of the murder is set aside, the new 
Czar can only do what any new Czar would do. He may have 
some personal views or wishes, but in the main he must be 


guided by the traditional policy of his country, and by the | 


present necds of his people. ALexanper III. may not be 
as Closely tied by the bonds of affection to the German 
Royal family as his father was; bnt he cannot leave out of 
sight the permanent interests of Russia when he thinks 
what a friendly, if not intimate, alliance with Germany 
is worth to him. He may make some changes in the 
political system of Russia, and the Russian papers have 
ventured, or have been directed, to assume that he will-do 
so;-bnt it is Russia and the Russians with whom he 
has to deal, and he can only make such changes as 
Rassia and the Russians are forward enough to endure 
with advantage. The burden of the Empire that has 
fallen on him is frightfully heavy ; and not only must he 
bear it, but the way in which he must bear it is fixed for 
him within narrow limits of divergence. It may be possible 
to under-estimate, butit is very easy to exaggerate, the 
difference which the accession of a new sovereign can make 
in a country like Russia. 


URGENCY IN SUPPLY. 


party defeat always throws the party 
defeated into a condition of fretful explanation, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the vote of last Monday 
night has had this effect on the supporters of the present 
Ministry. According to the conditions of the urgency 
vote, the nominal majority of rather more than eighty 


-which Mr. Giavstoxe obtained was in reality equal to a 


minority of more than a hundred, each Aye being for the 
purpose equal to but a third of a No. The subsequent 
events of the evening must, however, have been even more 
irritating to the extreme partisans of the Government 
than the vote itself. Not merely Conservatives, but even 
Irishmen, removed their obstructive motions with polite 
readiness. A considerable number of votes were taken 
with only the usual minute cavilling from professed esti- 


_ mate-critics, and at the close of the night rather more 


business had been done than is at all usual on such occa- 
‘sions, though not so much as might have been done had 
the Government been ready with it. Subsequent days 
were equally profitable. This rapidity, so inexplicable on 


_ the alarmist suppositions which had induced Mr. Giapsrone 


to propose that the House should put itself in irons at: the 


very moment when it is supposed to possess and to require 


most liberty, has thrown the before-mentioned partisans 
into a paroxysm of paradoxical excuse. The impression 
which seems to have obtained in the provinces—Mr. 


Giapstonn’s favourite source of political wisdom—that 


his motion was a “bogus” one, intended to get rid 
of the awkwardness of demanding urgency for coercion 
only, may be dismissed as the offspring of maladroit 
zeal. If Ministers get through their business in time, as 
they appear likely to:do, “the practical object of de- 
“claring .urgency,” we are told, “ will have been fully 


“ obtained.” It seems to escape these ingenious arguers 
that everybody wishes for the attainment of the object; 
the only difference of opinion is as to the choice of the 
means. The process of roasting, to use the old parallel, 
can be equally effected by burning the house down and 
by making use of the ordinary fire and spit ; the question 
is whether it is worth while to adopt the more expensive 
method. 

To put, however, these ebullitions ofa very natural piqne 
aside, there can be no doubt that the refusal of the Opposition 
to grant urgency on Monday was justified. The grounds 
of that refusal may be said to have been double, or 
rather treble, two being peculiar to the occasion, and one 
of a general character. That urgency and Supply are 
things which should be kept apart as much as possible is 
perhaps the weightiest argument of all. But, from the 
merely practical point of view, the arguments applicable 
to the particular case probably deserve to have precedence, 
and precedence was accordingly assigned to them in Sir 
SrarrorD Norrucote’s Manifesto. This Manifesto was of 
itself an evidence of the needless and unnatural restrictions 
which the state of urgency imposes. The vote, when it is 
demanded, must be granied or refused without discussion ; 
and thus the leader of the Opposition has no means of 
explaining his attitude except by addressing the astonished 
| electors of North Devon; while the Prime Mrvisrer has 
no means of reply except by the aid of a little comedy 
got up between himself and an independent member who 


| “wants to know.” The points handled in this round- 
about fashion are, however, sufficiently clear. The first 
| question is, Had the conduct of the Government in rela- 
tion to business been such as to deserve the assistance 
| which they demanded ? the second, Was that assistance 
necessary for the due accomplishment of the business of 
| the country? The first question can hardly be answered 
except in the negative by any person who has not made 
up his mind beforehand. By the shilly-shally about the 
Arms Bill, which involved the dropping and revoting of 
urgency, and the consequent loss of much valuable time; 
by omitting on more than one occasion to take business 
for which an opportunity presented itself; and, above all, 
by going out of their way to irritate the Irish members, 
and thereby to embitter and prolong their opposition, the 
Ministry have been guilty of something more than con- 
tributory negligence in regard to the present state cf 
affairs. But it may be granted at once that mere irrita- 
tion at this conduct and at the insufficient return made 
by it for the unwavering abstention of the Opposition 
from any factious use of their powers would not have justi- 
fied the refusal of urgency if the public business required it. 
It is, however, exactly this point which is most in debate. 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucorte, whose experience and business- 
like aptitude are not denied by anybody, asserts that public 
business does not require it; Mr. Guapsronr, a greater 
authority, but a somewhat less disinterested one, asserts 
that it does. To examine the minute points of date and 
detail on which this dispute turns would be ont of place 
here. It is sufficient to say that Mr. Guapsronn’s denial 
admittedly depends upon two propositions ; one, that there 
ought not to be Saturday sittings at this period of the 
Session ; and the other, that the House of Lords cannot 
be expected to sit on Wednesday. Considering that but 
a week or so ago the House of Lords did sit on Wednesday 
for the convenience of Mr. Guapsrone and his Government, 
the argument cannot be congratulated on its strength, 
though it has of course served those who cannot forgive 
that House for being wiser than themselves as an occasion 
of railing. But, weak as it is, it probably yields in imbe- 
cility to the argument about Saturday sittings. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Guapstong, it is a less evil to fetter the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons and to limit the imme- 
morial freedom of discussion in reference to Supply than 
to oblige members to give up an afternoon or Ministers to 
hold Cabinet Councils an hour or two earlier or an hour 
or two later than usual. This is the argument of the 
house and the spit over again. The spit is rusty, and 
it would take a little trouble to make it turn. The 
house can be set on fire by the spurt of a match. 

The real inconveniences of the granting of urgency 
in Supply are, however, much greater than these parti- 
cular and incidental arguments show. The Government 
might be wholly guiltless. There might actually be 
scant time for compliance with precedent or statute as 
to the time of voting money, and yet it might scem 


wise to hesitate about this new innovation. It may 
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be admitted that the constitutional objection seems 
on the face of it pedantic. But, as in a good many other 
things which have the same appearance, there is a fund of 
solid reason in it. True, the traditional jealousy of Min- 
isters of the Crown hasventirely lost its original justifica- 
tions. But it is not-certain that it has not acquired others 
of equal force in losing these. A conspiracy of a Minister 
with the Crown against the people is impossible ; a con- 
spiraey of a Minister with the people, ina moment of in- 
toxication, against their own true interests is exceedingly 
possible. All obstacles in the way.of the success of such 
a conspiracy chafe the modern Radical, and his most out- 
spoken mouthpieces openly declare that the machinery of 
Parliamentary government must be altered entirely. That 
machinery is not sufficiently powerful for swift destruction, 
and it must be made more powerful. If only for this 
consideration, too strenuous opposition can hardly be 
offered to the removal of the salutary checks now existing. 
But there is more to be said than this. A hold upon 
supply is of groater value to. an Opposition than any other 
of the drags they possess. Thecare of the Estimates and 
of the means of providing for them is the least weleome, but 
at the same time the most necessary, part of a Minister’s 
business. They must be attended to; they are of the first 
importance, and yet they bring him in most cases little 
credit; they can have nothing directly to do with his pet 
political projects, and, by their subdivision into minute 
parts, each of which can be criticized and objected to, they 
present innumerable handles for the enemy. Hence every 


Minister, no matter what his politics may be, would like 


to hurry over the Estimates. But he cannot, because 
he can by no possibility do without them. The House 
has in them exactly the same check on him that it 
had of old on personal government by the Crown. Mr. 
Guapstone of course denies, as he has a perfect right 
to do, that his desire is to get “the cream of the 
“Session” for party work. It has been thought a 
pertinent reply to Sir Starrorp Nortucore to ask whether 


_ the Irish Land Bill is party work. It is no part of 


our business to put arguments in Sir Srarrorp’s mouth, 
but he certainly would run little risk in boldly reply- 
ing that it is. No Land Bill would have been required 
at all but for the party measure carried by Mr. Guap- 
STONE ten years ago. None would probably be required 
now if his Government had shown proper firmness on 
their accession to office, and none is at all likely to be 
either proposed or passed which is not much more of a 
party than of a national measure. Even this considera- 
tion, however, does not exhaust the matter. The danger 
which has been over and over again insisted upon, the 
danger of this perpetual dram-drinking of urgency on the 
part of the House, is more than ever present in sucha 
case as this, where it is asked to adopt urgency in refer- 
ence to its most ordinary business, and, moreover, to that 
particular kind of business to which, both according to 
reason and according to precedent, urgency is least applic- 
able. That 296 Liberal members should have been found 
to vote in faveur of the surrender of what on all Liberal 
theories of government, as distinguished from Democratic- 
despotic ones, is the most important of all the privileges of 
the House, will always remain a striking instance of the 
mechanical condition to which wide suffrage, caucuses, and 
a fanatical devotion to a particular leader can reduce a 
majority. 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 


(Bae course of proceeding which might be adopted by 
the obstructive faction during the conduct of ordi- 
nary business was. watched with anxious curiosity. The 
offenders had nothing to gain by interrupting debate and 
legislation, except. as. far as injury to Parliament may be 
deemed an aeeeninge to themselves. It was possible to 
pretend that their shameless obstinacy was suggested by 
insuperable objection to the. protection of life by extra- 
ordinary methods, or to the disarmament of the Irish popn- 
lation. It would have been difficult to devise excuses for 
interference with the progress.of Supply or with the annual 
measures which it is mecessary to pass; but it would have 
been hasty to assume.that obstruction might not be removed, 
because it would be. irrational as well as mischievous. 
cannot: often afford to suspend the operations 
which prevent their existence from being forgotten. The 
ulterior object of making their presence in the House 


of Commons intolerable to their English and Scotch col- 
leagues might also, perhaps, in their opinion be promoted 
by a continuance of their recent proceedings. In the 
meantime they probably regard with unqualified satisfac- 
tion the restrictions which have in consequence of their 
conduct been imposed on freedom of discussion. The con- 
sideration which has perhaps for the moment inclined 
them to moderate counsels may be the hope of an alliance 
with the extreme section of the Liberal party in and 
out of Parliament. As Mr. Suaw, Mr. Mrrcuers-Heyry, 
and other rational Irishmen, have repeatedly explained, 
the managers of the Land League have deeply injured 
the cause which they professed to support. The same 
persons have perhaps excited still more general indig- 
nation by their ostentatious defiance of decency and 
good order in the House of Commons. It was possible to 
deny or to explain the connexion of the Land League 
with murderous outrage and intolerable tyranny ; and 
English demagogues were not unwilling to accept and 
repeat the excuses of Irish agitators. The record of ob- 
struction in the daily reports was forced on the knowledge 
of the whole community; and it was not illogically in- 
ferred that the enemies of Parliamentary freedom were 
also tyrants and oppressors at home. If the little faction 
which has so long defied the great majority of the House 
henceforth abstain from wilful waste of time, their differ- 
ences with the ultra-Radicals may perhaps be removed. 
It would not be necessary for their purpose that they 
should withdraw their outrageous abuse of Mr. Forster, or 
that their female confederates on platforms should retract 
the remarkable statement that Quaker and liar have now 
become synonymous terms. 

The practical operation of the coercive measures cannot 
be immediately ascertained. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the Government has at once used the weapons which were 
placed in its hands by arresting a certain number of per- 
sons known to be guilty of agrarian or treasonable offences. 
The leniency of the treatment to which they will be sub- 
ject is, at least in some cases, absurdly inapplicable to their 
characters and to their crimes. One of the victims of 
legislation which is said to be unconstitutional has been 
tried more than once for a murder which the prosecuting 
authorities must have attributed to him on probable 
grounds. Other offenders are still more undoubtedly guilty 
of the minor offence of exciting the populace to crime 
by inflammatory speeches. The arrest of a few persons of 
comparatively respectable position has been denounced as 
inconsistent with Mr. Forsrer’s statement of the objects 
of the Bill. He spoke of the necessity of checking the 
proceedings of lawless ruffians rather than of the ex- 
pediency of restraining their abettors and patrons. It 
is highly probable that the worst offenders are not the 
lowest in rank. It is barely possible that among the 
prisoners one or two may be innocent; but there is a 
necessary uncertainty in the administration even of or- 
dinary criminal justice. In England, and probably in 
Ireland, few persons are committed for trial who ought 
not to be afterwards convicted, though in some cases legal 
evidence may not be forthcoming. If it is true that, in 
consequence of the relaxation of the despotism of the 
Land League, contumacious or timid tenants are beginning 
to pay their rents, the beneficial result of the Act will 
be highly satisfactory ; but the reports of the state 
of the country vary, as might be expected, with the 
temper and the opinions of newspaper correspondents. 
The chief agitators, who are still at large, fully under- 
stand the importance for their purposes of perpetuating 
social anarchy, even when open resistance to law has 
become dangerous. They are now making it their busi- 
ness to hold Land League meetings at which the tenants 
will be again advised to fix for themselves the amount of 
rent which they shall pay, and to conspire against any 
landlords who may attempt to enforce their claims. Mr. 
PaRNELL thought it prudent to cancel the profligate recom- 
mendation that outgoing tenants should destroy or reduce 
the value of their holdings by ploughing up grass lands; 
but many modes of injuring owners of property have not 
been: expressly anticipated by statute. It may be hoped 
that the Lorp-Lirureyant will not hesitate to arrest 
agitators who suggest the execution of criminal con- 
spiracies. 

The Land League party in the House of Commons dis. 
plays a tardy prudence in allowing necessary business to 
proceed during the short interval which will elapse before 
the introduction of the Land Bill. Their leader has re- 
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tedly announced that no measure which the Govern- 
ment is likely to propose will satisfy the demands which 
he has urged the Irish peasantry to prefer; but the Land 
League section, though it may feel or profess disapproval, 
will not venture to reject offers which may afterwards 
be treated as instalments of justice. The real danger 
to property consists more in the vague theories of 
Liberal members than in the extravagant doctrines 
of Mr. Parnett and his followers. The revolutionists 
will, as in many other cases, practically swell the numbers 
of theorists who still profess a certain respect for law 
and justice. Schemes of partial spoliation may assume 
the appearance of a compromise between moderate reforms 
and anarchical proposals. The Land League may have 
other reasons for acquiescing in changes which it will 
nevertheless denounce as inadequate. Experience has 
confirmed the probable conjecture that every interference 
with the rights of property serves as a precedent for 
further encroachments. Although in 1870 Mr. GLADSTONE 
repeatedly declared that his measure conferred no right of 
property on occupiers, his party, if not himself, have 
during the recent agitation repeatedly asserted that the 
Land Bill changed the entire condition of the tenant 


by substituting a legal status for a position merely 


founded on contract. It is not yet known whether the 
forthcoming Bill will purport to be a mere expansion of 
the former Act. It is strange that the hopes of moderate 
politicians and of menaced landowners are at present 
founded rather on the rumoured opinions of Mr. Guap- 
stone than on the disposition of any of his colleagues. It 
is true that Lord Harrineton in the early part of the 
Session limited the objects of legislation to the removal of 
any defects which might be proved to exist in the Act of 
1870; but he still sits in the same Cabinet with Mr. 


‘Bricut, Mr. CuamBer.arn, and Mr. Forster, all of whom 


have at different times promised that the Land Bill 
would be large enough to satisfy the most zealous 
sections of the J.iberal party. It will be prudent to 
submit, if possible, to innovations which can scarcely fail 
to involve future danger; but the arguments of Lord 
Durrerin and Lord Lanspowye will not have been 
answered but overruled by superior foree. The Irish 
tenants will regard any concession which may be 
contained in the Bill as irrevocable; and’ the present 
majority of the House of Commons will support the 
Government, though some of them may at the same time 
protest that its offers are insufficient. It has becore a 
rhetorical commonplace that the Bill ought to be compre- 
hensive and generous, with a generosity which is to be 
practised at the expense of the landlords. It will in any 
case infringe on the received principles of political 
economy; but the rejection of the measure would be 
followed by more sweeping proposals of change. It is 
possible that for a time it may check agrarian disorder ; 
and it is certain that any settlement which may be made 
will soon be disturbed. 


THE TRANSVAAL, 


lage secret of the Transvaal negotiations has been 

studiously preserved by the Government hitherto. 
Mr, Giapstove and his colleagues deserve credit for their 
recognition in office of the facts which they ignored in 
Opposition. Secresy is the essence of business in war and 
diplomacy, though it occasionally suits the immediate 
purpose of demagogues to advocate an impossible frank- 
ness. The rumours which are due to the various Corre- 
spondents of the London daily press are of varying pro- 
bability ; but as they are mutually contradictory, it is un- 
necessary to examine them in detail. Confident state- 
ments that the prolongation of the armistice for four days 
has resulted in a practical agreement are met by equally 
confident assertions that a resumption of hostilities is un- 
avoidable. Sir Evetyn W oopis reported to be confident of his 
ability to force the Nek in the latter case,and but for the sin- 
gular ill-success which has hitherto attended the efforts of 
English generalship, there would be little doubt about the 
matter. If nearly four thousand seasoned troops of all arms, 
amply provided with artillery, cannot dispossess forces 
scarcely superior in number, destitute of artillery, undis- 
ciplined, and led by amateur generals, the art of war, at 
least as practised by our commanders, isa farce. At the 
same time, such sifting as is possible of the intelligence 
received as to the probable dispositions of the negotiating 


parties is calculated rather to furnish grounds for hope 
than for reasonable expectation to those who desire a 
bloodless and honourable settlement. Mr. Grant Durr is 
not in a prominent official situation, and his tendency is 
rather ta exaggerate the importance of his individual 
opinion. But he would hardly have ventured upon a 
statement so categorical as that which he vouchsafed 
at Oxford unless he had at least some knowledge. 
According to this statement, an immediate laying 
down of their arms on the part of the Boers and 
the reference of the whole matter to a Royal Com- 
mission are the initial conditions of any agreement. It 
is possible that these conditions may be accepted, but they 
hardly agree with the tenor of the information which has 
come from the Boers’ side. According to reported con- 
versations, the authenticity of which in the main there is 
no reason for doubting, Mr. Jousert represented the laying 
down of arms as a thing out of the question. The accept- 
ance, too, of a Royal Commission would be an unqualified 
acknowledgment of that which the Boers specially re- 
pudiate, the sovereignty of the Queen. The guarantees 
which in consequence of their alleged experience of Eng- 
lish bad faith they are said to demand, seem to be in- 
compatible with any such arrangements. It is impossible 
to guarantee that a court of arbitration will decide 
one way. These calculations, however, involve a consider- 
able number of unknown quantities, and it is impos- 
sible to do more than indicate the general probabili- 
ties of the case. The desire of the Government to 
come to a settlement, and the reasonable apprehensions 
which the Boers must entertain of the heavy odds shortly 
to be brought against them, may succeed in bridging the 
present chasm. But it may be said with some safety that 
qualified English opinion, which is unfortunately not now 
the opinion which directs public affairs, would not approve 
any considerable advance on the terms indicated by Mr. 
Grant Dorr. 


The prolongation of the armistice, and the general 
ignorance of the tenor of the negotiations carried on during 
it, have helped to foster the barren dispute as to the side 
from which proposals for a truce originally came. Ministers 
have fenced upon this point more than upon any other, 
and it was long uncertain whether Sir Evetyn Woop had 
been instructed to make fresh advances, whether the 
negotiations were merely a continuation of the pour- 
parlers interrupted by the ill-starred attempt on Majuba 
Hill, or whether some unknown circumstance accounted 
for them. It seems that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment are literally correct in stating that advances from 
the Boers preceded advances from the English com- 
mander. But as the Boers acted only in reply to a 
solicitation from President Brann, whose agency Lord 
Kimpertey formally accepted some time ago, the actual 
origin of the proposal must be admitted to have come 
from our side. The point would be of small importance 
if it were not connected with other points, the importance 
of which is very much greater. The dissatisfaction with 
which the news of an armistice immediately succeeding 
three defeats was received has been entirely misunder- 


| stood by some persons in this country. The entire want 


of reasonable justification for adopting now proceedings 
which, if justifiable, ought to have been adopted months 
before, was a heavy objection. The shock to national 
feeling which it has become usual and perhaps natural 
with some persons to confound with national vanity was 
another and a heavier. But a still stronger and a 
wholly practical objection remains behind. No reasonable 
_— wishes to expend the blood of several hundred 

nglishmen and Boers merely to make a salve for the 
wounded pride of the English people, or to wash out the 
memory of the incompetence of an English Ministry. But 
every reasonable person must see that a settlement obtained 
under present circumstances must be wanting in the con- 
ditions of value and endurance which would be present if 
it were obtained after the restoration of the credit of our 
arms. At present, whatever their official utterances may 
be, the Boers must feel that we have taken up arms against 
them unjustly, and have been unable to use the arms 
which we have unjustly taken up. That they have had 
to fight us at all will be a reason for distrusting us in the 
future. That they have fought us successfully will be a 
reason for despising us as well. Distrust, accompanied by 
fear, may serve as the basis of a tolerable state of rela- 
tions ‘between two communities who, in the future as 
in the past, will have much to do with one another; 
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distrust accompanied by contempt can hardly be regarded 
as likely to furnish such a basis. If there were no native 
question, no neighbourhood of warlike and independent 
and semi-independent tribes, no Orange Free State, no 
Africander party in the colonies, it might be possible to 
disregard these considerations; as it is, it is impossible. 
Very few Englishmen wish to dragoon the Boers into 
absolute submission ; all Englishmen who understand the 

uestion wish that whatever settlement may be arrived at 
should at least have the air of being given by, not extorted 
from, England. 

On the whole, it seems likely that some settlement will 
be arrived at in the course of the next few days or hours. 
Although, for reasons already given, that settlement can 
hardly be satisfactory to persons who do not consider 
patriotism an obsolete absurdity and political foresight a 
useless cumbering of oneself about chances, some elements 
of practical comfort may be found in it. The Transvaal 
business has been from the beginning a gdchis épowvan- 
table. Almost all politicians of all shades of politics are 

d that the annexation was at best doubtfully justifi- 
able on the facts as shown, and that the facts were not, 
on the whole, shown correctly. The famous submission to 
the twenty-five policemen was construed into uncondi- 
tional submission ; the ill success of badly organized com- 
mandos against SECOCOENI was supposed to convict the 
Boers of national cowardice; their quiescence in the im- 
mediate pressure of a Zulu war and the presence of a great 
English force was supposed to show the likelihood of 
future good behaviour when this pressure was removed. 
Afterwards, though the complaints put forward as to the 
conduct of “that man Lanyon” are doubtless exaggerated, 
it seems certain that sufficient care has not been taken to 
avoid wounding the susceptibilities of a peculiarly 
touchy people. Of the conduct of affairs since hos- 
tilities began the less said the better. Any close of 
such @ chapter may be plausibly argued to be preferable 
to its continuance. But there are weightier reasons still 
for acquiescence in any settlement not utterly intolerable. 
The hands in which the government of the country at 
present is have proved themselves so inadequate to the 
conduct of difficult matters, that it is simply patriotic to 
desire that their inadequacy should not have further 
opportunities of displaying itself. Ministers who can be 
driven from their purpose, solemnly expressed in the 
official programme of their policy, by the pressure of a 
defeat abroad or a threatened agitation at home, are fit 
only for quieter waters than those of South African wars. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


= French Republic is once more in presence of a 
great opportunity and a considerable danger. Its 
enemies have begun to pay it the best tribute that it is in 
their power to offer. They are divided upon the question 
whether they shall try to agree with the Government which 
until now they have persistently combated. In spite of a 
Republican policy which is described but feebly when it 
is called unconciliatory, the Church is no longer anxious 
to continue the struggle. The clerical orvans properly so 
called breathe nothing but resignation. T:e Bishops have 
taken to reading Sr. Pavt’s Epistles, and to drawing 
thence instructions to Christians to submit themselves to 
the temporal authorities without a too narrow scrutiny of 
their historical claims. The Nuncio has shown a marked 
civility to the Government. The Popz has quietly ac. 
cepted the new Bishops proposed to him by the President 
of the Repustic. In short, the Church has insensibly 
passed through another crisis,and has accepted, without 
enthusiasm but apparently without any thought of retracing 
her steps, the existing order of things. This singular 
transformation has been going on for some little time 
without attracting much attention, and if it had been ac- 
quiesced in by the whole clerical party, it might have 
remained unnoticed a good while longer. What has 
brought it before the public is the schism which it has 
effected among the clericals themselves. It seems certain 
that the policy of the Nuncio has been extremely distaste- 
fal to the Legitimist Right, and that very strong efforts 
have been made to bring about his recall. In the happy 
days when Pius IX. was Pope, Mgr. Czackt would have 
been recalled long ago; indeed, he would never have got 
to Paris except by an accident. But Leo XIII. is a ruler 
of different temperament and different ambitions, and 


Mgr. Czacxr has been sent to Paris, not in ignorance of 
his tendencies, but because of them. Consequently all that 
the Legitimists have got for their pains is a semi-official note 
which fixes the Nuncio more firmly in his seat than ever. 
It has been announced in one of the clerical journals that 


the Cardinal Archbishop of Rovey, who is now in Rome, 


has had several interviews with the Pops and with Cardinal 
JAcOBINI; that he has taken advantage of these inter- 
views to assure the Pore of the profound satisfaction with 
which the French Episcopate has seen the prudent and 
skilful policy which the Holy See has pursued towards 
the Republic, and of the earnest desire entertained by the 
great majority of French Catholics that no change should 
be made in the representation of the Pontifical Govern. 
ment at Paris; and that he has been assured in reply that 
the Nuncio enjoys the full confidence of the Holy See—a 
confidence which has only been increased by the attacks of 
which he has recently been the object. This undisguised 
approval of the new attitude of the French Episcopate 
seems to have been more than Legitimist patience could 
endure. They have been accustomed to regard the Church 
as their own peculiar property, and to assume that ortho- 
doxy and sound views upon divine right were insepa- 
rable supernatural gifts. They have now been forced 
to reconsider their position, and to admit that the clergy 
may not always be safe guides in politics. The very 
journals which, when their party was all powerful at the 

atican, would not allow that the laity had any more 
right to think for themselves in secular matters than in 
matters relating to theology, now proclaim with equal 
vehemence that, though they yield all respect to the clergy 
within their own sphere, they cannot allow them to claim 
any authority outside that sphere. The doctrines which 
brought MoyTaLempert within a measurable distance of 
excommunication are now proclaimed by the men who were 
his bitterest enemies. So long as the Church said what it 
ought to say, it had no more docile children than the 
French Legitimists. Now that it has taken to preaching 
peace with the Republic and good will to men who owe no 
allegiance to Henry V., they measure out their obedience 
with the most watchfal and grudging accuracy. So much 
goes to the Pore because he is Pope, but if he presumes 
upon his Pontifical character, and even hints that the wel- 
fare of the Church demands that it shall not associate 
itself with any one form of government, he must at once 
be made to feel that he has gone beyond his tether, and has 
presumed to advise French Catholics upon a point of 
which they are better judges than he. 


Whether the quarrel has been precipitated by the recent 
publication of a new Legitimist programme, or has itself 
hurried on that publication, does not appear. Obviously, 
however, the recent speech of M. pz Mun at Vannes con- 
stitutes a new political departure, and the circumstances 
under which it was delivered have made the severance 
between the Legitimists and the Clericals extraordinarily 
conspicuous. M.pz Mun announces that the time for 
acquiescing in existing institutions has passed away, and 
that the Republican Government must be overturned by a 
diligent use of the weapons it has itself provided. By an 
express clause in the Constitution, that Constitution is 
capable of revision, and nothing has been laid down as to 
the form which the revision is to assume. The two 
Chambers are permitted to meet together in Congress, and 
when thus gathered together they may, if they so please, 
convert the Republic into a Monarchy. That M. pz Mun 
should persuade himself that any two Chambers that 
could possibly be got together in France would implore 
the Count of CuamporpD to ascend the throne of the 
Bovursons would seem impossible if it were told of 
any other party than the French Legitimists. They 
have shown, however, a natural turn for misreading 
the views of their countrymen which practice has 
now brought to an unusual point of perfection; and 
there seems no reason to doubt that M. pz Mon 
was really recommending what he thought to be a 

racticable and peaceable means of bringing back the 
King. But he failed by anticipation to convince the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. The Bishop of Vannes did all he 
could to dissuade him from making a speech at all, and 
when he found that M. pz Mun was not to be turned from his 
purpose by the whole French Episcopate, refused to allow 
him to sleep at the Seminary, and forbade his clergy to 
attend the meeting. M. pg Mun is now consequently in 
the position of a class of men which he has always held in 
the utmost detestation. So faras his relations with the 
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Pore and the Bishops go, he is no better than the despised 
Liberal Catholic. He draws nice distinctions between 
this and that function of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
decrees on his own supreme authority that obedience is 
due to Leo XIII. in this character, while disobedience is 
permissible in that. 

This, then, is the opportunity which is now offered to 
the Republic. The Church is once more in search of a 
temporal ally, and its support may plainly be had on very 
easy terms. It is no slight concession on the part of Lzo 
XIIT. to be willing to live at peace with a Government 
which has banished the Jesuits, dispersed the religious 
orders, and secularized the communal schools. The Pore, we 
may be sure, has not gone this length without many mis- 
givings and immense opposition from his own natural ad- 
visers. ‘The Government has only to meet the Pore half 
way, and to make the working of the new laws as little 
irritating as possible, in order to see the secret or open op- 
position of the last ten years die gradually away as the 
fuel of fresh political extravagance is withdrawn from it. 
The danger is that, instead of welcoming the changed 
attitude of the Church as an indication that it is time 
to abandon a policy which even its authors can no 
longer pretend to be necessary in self-defence, the Re- 
public may lay too much stress on the fact that this 
change has followed with remarkable closeness upon the 
adoption of a policy of active hostility. It is to be 
feared that the Left will be inclined to argue that the 
more the Church is oppressed the more submissive she 
is likely to become. If, they may say, the measures 
taken by M. pe Freycinet and M. Ferry have already 
had such excellent results, what may not be expected 
from patient continuance in well-doing? While the 
clergy believed themselves to be strong in the affec- 
tions of the people, they could hardly be brought to tole- 
rate the Republic ; now that they have seen with what in- 
difference the people have viewed the infliction of one 
heavy blow after another, they are only anxious to avert 
what may yet be in store for them. If this latter reason- 
ing prevails, an eeclesiastical truce is not likely to be pro- 
claimed for some time to come. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES, 


sir result of the Coventry election may perhaps be 
accidental; or it may be due to anomalous and un- 
satisfactory causes ; but, on the other hand, it may possi- 
bly indicate a partial reaction. The two Irish members 
who went to Coventry on a mission from the Land League 
may perhaps have done as much harm as good to the party 
which they honoured with their support. The indigenous 
mob treated Mr. Finiean as his own constituents would 
have dealt with an opponent from a distance; and it is 
probable that some more respectable electors voted for the 
Ministry because it had incurred the enmity of a sedi- 
tious faction. It may be hoped that, unlike some other 
boroughs, Coventry has purged itself of former corrupt 
tendencies, in which indeed constituencies can no longer 
indulge with impunity; and it would be unjust to 
suspeet either the candidates or their friends of offering 
illicit temptation. On the whole, the chances seem to 
be in favour of the assumption that the election repre- 
sented the general opinion of a borough of secondary rank. 
A few weeks ago a Conservative victory at Wigan was in- 
geniously interpreted as a proof that coercion was un- 
popular in Lancashire, In that case the party which had 
returned a member at the general election obtained 
a largely increased majority. At Coventry the fortunes 
of the previous contest have been reversed. The Liberal 
party found in Sir Ucurrep SHurrueworTH a candidate 
of ability and political influence; and there is no doubt 
that Mr. Brassey, who came to support him on behalf of 
the Government, was sincere in his expression of con- 
fidence that he would be returned. The defeat must be 
mortifying, even if it can be explained away. The 
only other recent election resulted in a questionable 
triumph for the Government. It is true that the vacancy 
in East Cumberland was caused by the death of a Con- 
servative member; but until the general election the 
representation had for a long time been in the hands of 
the Liberal party. Mr. Gzorcze Howarp, the virtual head 
of a popular and powerful family, had been elected member 
for the division on the death of his father, who had held 
the seat with little or no opposition for the lifetime of a 


eneration. In the late contest Mr. HowarpD was opposed 

y Mr. Lowruer, a comparative stranger to the county, 
who proved during the canvass, as formerly in his official 
career, that his respectable abilities were not accompanied 
by taste or discretion. With all the advantages on his 
side, Mr. Howarp was returned by the narrow majority of 
thirty. The result scarcely proves that the Government, 
commands popular enthusiasm. 

At the close of his last administration Mr. Giapstone 
attached exaggerated importance to the defeat of the 
Government in several local contests. His successors, 
having been in this respect apparently more fortunate, 
were tempted by their victories at Southwark, Liverpool, 
and some other places to precipitate the contest which 
ended in their total defeat. It appears that occasional 
elections are sometimes, but not always, significant of the 
tendency of political opinion. The Coventry election 
implies disapproval of the Government rather than pre- 
ference for the successful party. The Conservatives are 
at present too weak in numbers to be rival pretenders to 
office, and the more judicious of their number probably con. 
gratulate themselves on their freedom from responsibility. 
lt is difficult for a Liberal Ministry, even with the aid ofa 
considerate and patriotic Opposition, to carryon the govern- 
ment. If Sir Strarrorp Norracore were in office, he 
would be attacked with the same reckless fury which was 
exhibited a year ago in Midlothian. The extreme Radicals, 
who sympathize with the Land League in its defiance of 
the Government, are still more hostile to the Conservatives, 
who have steadily supported the measures proposed for 
the protection of life and property. The questions of 
foreign, colonial, and Indian policy, on which Parlia- 
mentary parties are really divided, tend to unite the 
Liberal masses with their official leaders. The Radical 
householder takes it for granted that the Transvaal and 
Candahar ought to be abandoned; and he is taught by 
the journals of his party to believe that in international 
disputes the English nation is always and everywhere in 
the wrong. 

The direction of straws which, like casual borongh 
elections, purport to show which way the political wind 
blows, must at present be observed with even less than 
ordinary confidence. Allowance has to be made not only 
for local currents and eddies, but for the withdrawal of 
the pressure which is usually applied by Parliamentary 
discussion. Except on one or two occasions in the House 
of Lords there have been during the first two months of 
the Session no regular debates. Mr. Guapsrone, though he 
has delivered two or three weighty and eloquent speeches, 
has been compelled to restrict himself to the duty of further- 


.ing if possible the progress of business. Finance, legislation, 


and foreign policy have been superseded by a barren 
struggle with a score or two of perverse brawlers. It is 
believed that the constituencies have, with the exception 
of the lowest rabble, sympathized with the great majority 
of the House in its attempts to maintain order and freedom 
of debate; but neither the failures nor the successes of the 
Government have raised any issue between political parties. 
With the exception of a few candidates for notoriety, the 
Conservatives have supported the Government; and even 
where the Opposition object to the standing orders pro- 
posed by Mr. Guapsrons, the questions in dispute are unin- 
telligible or uninteresting except to members of the House. 
In the meantime Mr. Guapsiove’s list of thirty urgent 
reforms is left in abeyance. The financial measures which 
he has prepared must for the present be postponed; but 
his pleasant duty of distributing a surplus may perhaps 
revive a waning popularity. The introduction of the Irish 
Land Bill will probably be followed by an entire change in 
the present relations of political parties. If the measure 
is moderate and just, it will alienate the Radicals, and a 
revolutionary scheme will force the Conservatives into 
active opposition, even if itis unwillingly accepted by 
moderate Liberals. The Bill has been preceded by much 
injudicious boasting, in which Mr. Guapstong himself has 
never joined. The orators who demand or promise a large 
and generous measure are not careful to remark that 
benevolence can only be practised by the robbery of one 
class for the benefit of another. 

Mr. Grant Durr and Mr. Courtney lately represented 
the Government at a dinner of the Oxford Palmerston 
Club. The name of the institution furnishes a warning 
to the founders of similar political institutions. Halfa 
century ago the CumpertAnps and Expons of the time 
used to celebrate at the meetings of the Pitt Club- the 
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doctrines of commercial monopoly and religious intoler- 
ance. The great Minister whose memory they desecrated 


had been the first official patron of Free-trade, and he had 


sacrificed power in the cause of Catholic Kmancipation ; 
bat his surviving partisans associated his name with 
their own prejudices and passions. Lord Patmersron is 
not believed to have sympathized warmly with the bril- 


Jiant colleague who was destined to be his successor, 


and he would probably not concur in any opinion or 
measure of the present Cabinet, except the Protection 
Bill and the Peace Preservation Bill. Mr. Grant Durr 


adheres to some of the traditions of the older and 


better time. Mr. Courtngy would be opposed to Lord 
PALMERSTON on every domestic and foreign question. At 
Oxford he took occasion to expatiate on the unity and dis- 
cipline of the Liberal party. His satisfaction may perhaps 
be well founded, though it has become a Liberal common- 

e that a body of politicians so original and so highly 
enlightened is incapable of the monotonous unanimity 


which is attributed to the Conservatives. It cannot be 


denied that the Government has, in the contest with 


- the Irish obstructives, been supported by its fol- 
lowers, with the exception of a few extreme and in- 


significant seceders; but a large majority consisting 


partly of the bulk of the Opposition scarcely proves the 
harmony of the followers of the Ministry. The section to 


which Mr. Courrnzy belongs is not likely to desert Mr. 
GuapsTone as long as he leads the party of movement. The 
Liberals who utterly distrust his policy may perhaps con- 
tinue to suppress their chronic dissatisfaction. It is only 
in private that they can prudently or properly express 
their real opinions. A disruption in the party or in the 
Cabinet is not at present imminent, and it is to be strongly 
deprecated. The Conservatives, even if their party 
interests were to be considered, have nothing to gain at 
present by a Whig secession. Two or three years hence, 
when discontents have accumulated, the Conservatives 
may perhaps hope to recover office by the aid of prose- 


lytes. If they can add a few other triumphs to their 


victories at Wigan and Coventry, their prospects may 
gradually improve. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 


wes Mr. Curipers comes to explain the provisions 
' of the Army Discipline Bill, he will be in no want 
of a shield at which to aim his lance. A Correspondent 
of the Standard in South Africa has kindly cut out the 
Secretary of Srare’s work. Mr. CuILpErs will have to 
show how the mysterious punishment which is to take the 
place of flogging will work in cases such as that mentioned 
in Monday’s telegram. “The other day ”—so it rans— 
“a vedette, placed to watch a valley by which the enemy 
“frequently approach our lines, was found drunk at his 
“ post. Many crimes of this and other descriptions have 
“taken place, and the military authorities are power- 
“less to punish, and have indeed no means whatever, 
“short of shooting, of maintaining discipline.’ Mr. 
Cuitpers will, no doubt, say when he approaches the 
question in Parliament, that no confirmation of these 
statements has been received from the General in com- 
mand, It would be impossible to govern soldiers under 
a Parliamentary system if the Secretary of Srare 
were not always enabled to give this kind of assur- 


ance with.a safe conscience. The dirty linen of the 


army, more perhaps than that of any other depart- 
ment of the public service, needs to be washed at home. 
But when he has pleaded official ignorance to the fall, Mr. 
CupERs will not be out of the wood. There is nothing 
in the statement telegraphed by the Standard Corre- 
spondent which is in the least degree improbable, and in 
recommending a new punishment in place of an old one, it 
is necessary to show that it will answer the same purpose 
as the old one and answer it equally well. Mr. Caitpers’s 
device will at once be applied in imagination to the state 
of facts, real or imaginary, described in the Standard, and 
it must stand or fall by the success with which it endures 
this test. 

The offence of which the telegram just quoted gives an 
instance is one which there is a strong temptation to com- 
mit. A man is placed to watch a point by which 
the enemy may possibly approach, and he finds that the 
daty is dull so longas the enemy does not show himself, 
and alarming so soon as he does. Whether he is waiting 


in weary expectation of something happening, or consider- 
ing with himself how best to carry back his news without 
exposing himself to the enemy’s gaze, the sentry is in- 
clined to have recourse to liquor to support his > 
and to make the time pass a little less slowly. The 
only rhotive for abstaining from liquor which is likely to 
have much weight with him is the dread of the penalty 
which will certainly follow upon detection. Before the 
abolition of corporal punishment a soldier knew very well 
what would happen to him if he were fonad drunk at his 
post. He had been flogged himself, or he had seen others 
flogged, and either from experience or observation he could 
realize fairly well how he would feel if he found himself in 
the Provost Marshal’s hold with the cat. waiting to descend 
upon his back. If anything would avail to keep him: sober, 
it would be the prospect of making, or possibly renewing, 
acquaintance with this unpleasing instrument. Mr. 
CuILpers has now to invent some penalty which shall be 
equally deterrent, and will equally admit of being applied 
in the conditions in which the British army now finds 
itself in South Africa. The disclosure is one. to be 
looked forward to with more curiosity than hope. Im- 
prisonment is impossible where there is no prison ; and, 
where soldiers are young, there is some fear lest, even 
if it could be had, it might become too popular. The 
rapture of the strife is not equally enjoyed by all men; 
and it is quite conceivable that some of the exceptions 
might be anxious to qualify themselves for a punish- 
ment which would necessarily have the effect of keeping 
delinquent soldiers out of harm’s way. On the eve of a 
battle even custody may not be disagreeable, provided that 
it is really safe custody. 

There are, no doubt, alternative forms of physical 
torture which might be equally well calculated to dest 
any desire to drink which may exist in the soldier’s 
mind. These are, not punishments, however, which 
English officers are good at inflicting, and some of them 
might be open to objection, on the ground of withdrawing 
the soldier from active service for a longer period than is 
the case with flogging. It is a further evil attendant upon 
the use of these expedients that they are almost of neces- 
sity resorted to at the arbitrary pleasure of the command- 
ing officer. No military code prescribes hanging up a man 
by his thumbs, but the practice is not, we fancy, unknown 
in more than one army. There are other expedients:which, 
though they inflict physical suffering, stop short of torture, 
and it is from among these perhaps that Mr. Cur.pers 
intends to select his new penalty. There would be no 
harm, for example, in a man being ordered to do all his 
drills for a certain time in ironsor with a heavy shot fas- 
tened te his leg, and to spend some days under this dis- 
cipline might conceivably be too high-a price to pay 
even for the fearful joy of getting drunk in presence of 
the enemy. But these are punishments which can only be 
applied on the parade-ground, or at most on the march. 
A man who is found drunk to-night cannot be sent into 
action to-morrow with shot fastened to his legs. All that 
he has in the way of agility and endurance may be wanted 
before the day is over, and to send him to fight at a dis- 
advantage is to put others besides himself in peril in order 
to read him a moral lesson. There remains death, but 
this is a terribly severe penalty to resort to except in the 
very gravest cases, and, moreover, it takes away from 
the delinquent all power of being again useful. There are 
men in every regiment who are not hopelessly bad soldiers 
—perhaps not bad soldiers at all, except when they 
are drunk—who have been kept in some sort of order by 
the fear of being flogged, and will now have no really 
effective sanction before them, except the prospect of being 
shot. They will know in most cases that this prospect is 
not at all likely to be realized, and the exceptions when an 
unusually severe officer orders them to execution will be 
too rare to be really deterrent. On the other hand, if 
executions were frequent enough to be really dreaded, they 
could only be resorted to at the cost of throwing away use- 
ful soldiers in deference to a sentimental dislike to the in- 
fliction of a smaller punishment. The soldier who prefers 
death to the lash does not exist for any practical pur- 

If the feeling is ever found, it is in ‘men who are 
not in the least likely to commit the offenees which entail 
flogging. 

This, however, is the ridiculous dilemma into which 
the weakness of the Government has brought the militar 
authorities. They must either shoot men for offences whic 
do not deserve death, or they must practically let them 
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go unpunished. How Mr. Cuitpers proposes to get the 
army out of the difficulty which he and his colleagues have 
created we have no idea. Nor have we the least belief 
that any way out of it really exists. Flogging combined 
in itself certain recommendations which made it the best 
of all punishments for an army in the field. For troops in 
plea, a substitute may probably be found, and no great 
harm may come of it if it is not in all respects as effective 
as the penalty of which it takes the place. But what may 
be sufficient in barracks is not sufficient in the field, and 
it is with the field that Mr. Curtpers has now to deal. If 
he can suggest a punishment which is free from all the 
drawbacks which have been enumerated, he will take very 
high rankasaninventor. There is, however, every reason 
to fear that his forthcoming patent will turn out unwork- 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


HE Ambassadors of the Great Powers have now been 
for some wecks engaged in the difficult task of finding 
a means of preserving peace between Greece and Turkey. 
They do not appear to be getting on very fast or very 
well. They have to find out what is the most that Turkey 
will give and the least that Greece will take, and it 
is hard to find this out when neither side will tell its 
secret, and when neither side, perhaps, knows what 
its secret is. The Ambassadors, too, now occupy a new 
and peculiar position. When in October last the Porte 
made its counter proposals to the decisions of the Confer- 
ence of Berlin, the Ambassadors, speaking collectively and 
in the name of Europe, at once pronounced that those 
counter proposals would not do, and were not even worth 
a moment’s discussion. They were united, and gave a 
united sentence. Now they work each for himself, and 
only meet on one common ground, that of wishing to see 
peace preserved. They are brokers, not judges, and want 
to get an offer from one principal which they can recom- 
mend the other principal to accept. 

The Porte wanted them to begin and say what it was 
they would recommend, but this was quite inconsistent 
with their present modest position. It would be most 
inconvenient for them to make a proposal without being 
sure that it was one that Turkey would accept, for then 
Turkey would begin to haggle with them and not with 
Greece, and this is not the business of brokers. After 
many delays they at last got Turkey to begin, and Turkey, 
while positively declining to give up an inch of Epirus, 
talked of increased concessions in Thessaly. To give a 
definiteness to vague talk the Ambassadors asked for a map 
on which Turkey should trace the line it meant to adopt 
as the Thessalian boundary. Turks do not like making 
maps. There is something rigid, businesslike, and accurate 
about maps which is distasteful to the Oriental mind. The 
Ambassadors kept meeting in their solemn confiding 
fashion, but there was no map for them, and so they 
had to wait and meet again. At last they got a 
map, or something that did duty for a map, and could 

in discussing how the tracing of the Turks was 
to be altered. They did something more. They got the 
Turks to propose that Crete should be surrendered as an 
equivalent for that part of Epirus which was not to 
be surrendered. So far they have succeeded, and what 
they are now apparently endeavouring to achieve is the 
pushing back of the Turkish frontier in Thessaly to 
the very furthest limits which Turkey will permit. If 
they can get the frontier pushed back to any con- 
siderable degree, they will then have an offer which 
they can submit to their other principals, the 
Greeks. With Crete and almost all Thessaly in their 
hands, they will have something to give which they 
may think it reasonable to expect Greece will accept. If 
it refuses, the negotiations will be at an end. These good 
brokers will have done the best for the Greeks that they 
found it practicable to do, and it is for the Greeks to 
judge whether this best is good enough for them. Europe 
is not signifying its will either to Turkey or Greece. It 
has no will to signify. It has no opinion as to what either 
party ought todo. It only strives to see a bargain made, 
and to see such a bargain made‘that it can advise those 
to whom it is submitted for rejection or approval to 
accept it. 

The Hungarian Prime Minister has just assured his 
Parliamentary hearers that the concert of Europe is un- 


broken, and that Austria will do her best to maintain it, 
The whole character of the concert is changed from that 
which it wore in the days when it was a concert that led 
to making decrees and to the enforcing of decrees. It now 
decrees nothing, because it will not enforce anything, 
Bat even in its present shrunken limits it is a good thing, 
and does good. It is not much, but it is something that 
the Powers should at the last moment work together to 
get a bargain for Greece which Greece may accept with 
profit and honour. It is also something that, if there 
is to be a war, the Powers should agree to do all they 
can to localize its limits. But what is meant by localizing 
the limits of the war if war breaks out the future only 
can show. The Powers can easily agree that they will 
not send any of their troops or ships to give assistance to 
the Turks or the Greeks, but what are to be the limits of 
the localized war? Is it meant that Austria will keep in 
check Servia and Montenegro, and that Russia will hold 
down Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia? There is almost 
sure to be trouble for the Turks in Albania, in Syria, and 
in Arabia. If the war or the commotions that will grow 
out of the war are to be localized, the limits in which 
it will be localized will be very wide. Then, if the 
Greek navy proves superior, is it to be allowed to visit 
and annex any islands where there is a Greek population 
to welcome it, or to blockade if it cannot force the 
Dardanelles? If the Turkish navy proves superior, is it 
to be allowed to anchor off the Peirswus, and to throw 
its shot into Athens? It would be extremely con- 
venient to the onlooking Powers if the Greeks and Turks 
would meet in the plains of Thessaly, have one good big 
battle, and decide the issue of the war at a stroke. But, 
although this may happen, it is not at all probable that it 
will happen. It is much more likely that the Turks will 
remain on the defensive, and use the shelter and support of 
their fortresses. The war may thus linger on, and in a 
lingering war very much may happen to excite the passions 
and provoke the alarms of the onlookers. What will 
then become of the localization of the war? It is 
because they see how difficult it may be to localize the 
war that the Powers are honestly anxious to prevent its 
breaking out. But, although all are anxious that peace 
shall be preserved, and all are agreed that the way to 
preserve peace is to getan offer which may be proposed to 
Greece as worth its accepting, there are naturally some 
who work harder than others at getting the best offer 
possible. England, no doubt, leads those who work 
hardest for this end, and this is the sense in which it must 
be understood that Italy and Russia are inclined to be in 
a great extent guided by England. France hides its light 
under a bushel, while Germany and Austria co-operate in 
the task of getting something reasonable to offer to 
Greece, but acquiesce in, rather than push forward, the 
endeavours made to determine what this reasonable thing 
shall be. 


Meanwhile, both Turkey and Greece are rapidly com- 
pleting their final preparations for war. Greece is calling 
in, not the reserves of her army, but the reserves of her 
population, and is demanding service from those who have 
been hitherto exempt. Turkey is fortifying Volo, and 
pouring in through that convenient port the last contin- 
gent she thinks necessary for the defence of Thessaly. In 
point of finance, it may be said that Turkey has no 
money, and Greece has no more money, so that, as re- 
gards their impecuniosity, both sides are equally prepared 
and impelled to fight. The Greeks are perhaps the more 
eager for war, for they know less of what war means, and 
they think with much justice that they have been hardly 
treated, that France has deserted them in an unaccount- 
able way, and that the Berlin Conference ought not to 
have made a pompous award in their favour if this award 
was to mean nothing. Still, reason can make its way 
into excited and wounded spirits, and if they could gos 
Thessaly and Crete withont firing a shot, the Greeks may 
be expected to reflect in time that they could hardly 
hope to get more even by a successful war. Turkey 
may lose more, but the Greeks will not gain the 
difference. Albania may make itself independent of 
Turkey, but it will also make itself independent of 
Greece. If a new Power comes to Salonica, it will not 
be Greece, but Austria. On the other hand, if Turkey 
has much to lose by war, and is so far impressed with 
a sense of its dangers as to be willing to make con- 
siderable concessions to avoid war, there are limits 
to the concessions which the Suttan can make. When 
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he pleads the difficulty of handing over an unwilling 
Mahometan population +o a Christian Power, he is talk- 
ing of something which to him is very serious. He 
has to think in the first place of his own life. Who 
is most likely to try to kill him is not unnaturally 
his chief thought, and, after the possible emissaries of his 
nearest relations, he most dreads the attack of a fanatic 
infariated by the thought that the chief of Islam has been 
false to his faith. Then there is his religion, and his reli- 

ion forbids the cession of Mahometan territories and 
peoples except under pressure of conquest. If war goes 
against him, he is perfectly justified in yielding to fate. 
Russia conquered him, and he had to bow; if the Powers 
ordered him to do specified things under pain of war, he 
could not be bound to enter on a perfectly useless 
struggle. But Greece is not a conqueror, nor a formidable 
opponent; and to give over without a fight unwilling 

ahometans to a little State that he thinks he could 
easily beat, raises a very anxious case of conscience 
in his breast. Lastly, there is the Caliphat itself. The 
Caliph is the champion of the Mahometan world, and 


‘if he ceases to be the champion of this world, why 


should he be its Caliph? The late Khedive of Egypt 
has been amusing his hours of enforced leisure with the 
compilation of elaborate proofs that the Sutran has no 
right to call himself Caliph, and the Arabs are said to be 
filled with the idea that it is their present mission to pro- 
vide a new Caliph from the original home of the Prophet. 
Ifthe Greeks have got their feelings, the Turks have got 
their feelings too, and it may be equally a mistake to sup- 
pose that policy and expediency will exclusively guide the 
one or the other. ; 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


y we discontented officers who regard Wellington Col- 
lege as a memorial of broken promises and disap- 
pointed hopes have at last seen the end of their uncer- 
tainties. Practically, indeed, they were in this happy 
position seven months ago, for with the publication 
of the Report of the Royal Commission the prospect 
of any radical change in the constitution of the College 
completely disappeared. It was settled last August that 
Wellington was not to be made a cheap school for the 
children of living officers, and that is naturally the 

int about which living officers are chiefly excited. 

till, until the Committee of the Governors appointed to 
consider the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
had made their report, the subject was not finally laid on 
the shelf. It might even have seemed conceivable to some 
sanguine and imaginative spirits that the Governors’ late 
remorse might yet wake, and that the doors of the College 
might at last be thrown open to as many boys as there is 
room for at a payment of 301. a year. The appearance 
of the Committee’s Report makes it plain that no such 
work of grace has been going on in the Governors’ hearts. 
As regards the character and cost of the school they are 
hardened and impenitent sinners. 

It must be admitted that with the settlement of this 
central point most of the interest of the subject has 
disappeared. If we notice the observations of the Com- 
mittee, it is rather because they wind up a long con- 
troversy than because in themselves they specially call 
for remark. The Committee examine the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners one by one, and, as is 
the wont of such Comittees, they give reasons in almost 
every case why these recommendations should not be 
adopted. The Commissioners suggest that, as the boys 
on the foundation at Wellington are seldom without rela- 
tions who could pay something towards the cost of their 
education, 251. a year should be charged for every foun- 
dationer not exempted in consideration of special circum- 
stances ; and that the money thus gained should be spent 
on the admission of twenty-three more foundationers. The 
Committee object that a payment of 25]. a year would 
exclude “ many boys in straitened circumstances who are 
“now able to obtain admission,” and propose that the 
charge for every foundationer should be tol., which is 
the sum for which the Governors are bound by contract 
to take the eighteen boys nominated by the Patriotic 

nd, which would enable them to increase the foun- 
dation by eight boys, instead of by twenty-three. The 


reason given by the Committee docs not seem of much | 
Weight ; since. if a payment of 25]. a year would exclude | 


some boys who now get in, the substitution of eight for 
twenty-three as the number of the additional foundationers 
will equally exclude boys who would otherwise have got 
in. Another means of adding to the foundation suggested 
by the Commissioners was the reduction of the amount 
retained by the house-master out of the payments made 
to him by each boy. At present gol. a year is thus re- 
tained, and the Commissioners were of opinion that this 
sum might be reduced by 151. The Committee point 
out that the instances quoted by the Commissioners of 
schools in which the proportion of the payments retained 
by the bouse-master is less than it is at Wellington 
are misleading, since the salaries paid to the Wellington 
masters are much smaller than in most other schools 
of the same class, while in some of the cases quoted 
the number of boys in a house is larger. The Com- 
mittee are not, therefore, prepared to recommend the 
Governors to make the proposed reduction. As regards 
the suggested reduction of the head-master’s salary, the 
Committee prudently remark that no decision upon the 
subjeet “can be arrived at by anticipation.” When the 
office is vacant the Governors will consider whether effect 
can be given to the Commissioners’. recommendation. 
Something must plainly depend upon the condition of the 
educational market at that time. The present head- 
master is willing, however, to waive the payment of any 
capitation fee in respect of the eight additional boys 
to be placed on the foundation. 

There is another point touched upon in the Report of the 
Royal Commission about which the Committee are silent. 
This is the audacious suggestion that the masters “ ought 
“to aim in their training of the scholars at inculcating 
“by precept and example a strict simplicity of life.” In- 
terpreted by the brutal mind of a Philistine and econo- 
mical parent, this might be taken as discouraging the 
acquisition of blue china and esthetic draperies. As no 
master who combined artistic culture with manly self- 
respect could brook any interference in this direction, 
the Committee are probably well advised in saying nothing. 
Upon the kindred question whether it ought to take 8ol. a 
year to board and educate a boy at Wellington, when it takes 
only 671. to board and educate a boy at Haileybury, the 
Committee are scarcely more communicative. They think 
that any controversy founded on a comparison between 
the expenses of Wellington and those of other public 
schools would be unprofitable, inasmuch as, if these ex- 
penses can in any way be curtailed, it ought to be 
done without reference to any such comparison. We 
cannot but think, however, that some opinion might 
have been given by the Committee on some of the specific 
charges of extravagance which were brought against the 
school by some of the witnesses before the Royal Com- 
mission. In dealing with the Report of this Commission, 
we instanced the evidence of the medical officer, and 
pointed out that when this gentleman is constantly obliged 
in the discharge of his duties to urge a boy not to eat the 
fall amount of meat provided, there was reason to suppose 
that the amount which has thus to be cut down is some- 
what in excess in the first instance. As to the allegation 
of the same authority that the College beer is needlessly 
strong, it is best to imitate the reticence of the Committee. 
It is a subject upon which providers and consumers seldom 
see eye to eye. There is one means, however, which the 
Committee think might be made available for the reducing 
of expenses ; and, as this is one which is not mentioned 
by the Commissioners, the recommendation to try it has 
doubtless been given with peculiar pleasure. public 
school of five hundred boys can be more economically 
managed than one of four hundred, and at present Wel- 
lington does not come up even to this lower figure. As, how- 
ever, this increase will necessitate certain enlargements in 
the school buildings, it may be doubted whether the effect 
of it is likely to be immediately felt either in an increase in 
the number of the foundationers or in a reduction in the 
payments made by the house boys. There can be no 
doubt, however, that these and all similar questions are 


really matters to be determined by the authorities of the 


school. Circumstances have unfortunately brought Wel- 
lington College exceptionally before the public; but it 
certainly would not be to its advantage that the public 
should retain that habit of discussing its affairs which has 
unavoidably grown up during the last two years. 
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ALEXANDER II. 


ye SEANDER IT. was born on April 29, 1818, and was thus 
a little more than a year older than the Queen. When he 
was.seven years old his uncle Alexander I. died, and his father 
Nicholas succeeded. One of his earliest memories was therefore 
that of the military revolution, the stern and swift repression of 
which seated the Emperor Nicholas firmly on the throne, and 
the memory of which determined the severe character of his 
reign. Its dangers never ceased to be present to his mind, not 
only because it was very nearly successfal for the moment, but 
beeause it was the work of men young, educated, and aristocratic ; 
because it proposed to use the army as the means of success; and 
because it was the expression of those ideas—fanciful, liberal, and 
revolutionary—which had at one time gained a strong hold on the 
visionary mind of his brother Alexander. Thenceforward to 
mould the aristocracy into a set of cringing courtiers, to make the 
army everything and merge everything into the army, and to 
stamp out Liberalism at home and abroad, were the fixe 3 cae 
of the Emperor Nicholas, and they were never abandoned for an 
instant during the thirty years of his reign. In this atmo- 

ere of repression the heir to the throne grew up, cowed by his 
father, obedient to him, admiring him, but at the same time disap- 
pointing him. Alexander did what he was told to do, was a colonel 
at seventeen, directed military schools, and served a campaign in 
the Caucasus. But his heart was not in soldiering, and his father 
saw that it was not. The youth was too much like his mother and 
his mother’s race for the work of iron and blood in which his 
father was absorbed. ‘The Emperor Nicholas had married the 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia, and she brought to her new home 
not only the memories of a daughter who had seen her mother in- 
sulted by Napoleon, and her father stung by the oppression of 
Napoleon into trying once more the fortunes of war at Leipzic, but 
the vague tenderness of German pcetry and the gentle morality 
of German pietism. She inspired her son with as strong 
a distaste for everything, bad or good, to which the ardour 
of the French Revolution had given birth, as her husband 
himself could feel; but she aroused in the boy the desire 
to do right which has been the standing characteristic of the 
Royal family of Prussia, and that cultivation of the inner 
life which permits men, even when yielding a mechanical obedi- 
ence to the strictest. discipline, to dwell secretly in the region of 
soothing or melancholy dreams. When he was twenty-three 
prom was allowed, through his mother’s influence, to make a 
love match with the Princess Marie of Hesse-Darmstadt, and lived 
happily, but in almost as great reserve as ifhe had not been the heir 
of all the Russias. He saw ee rise and thrones tumble down 
in 1848, he saw his father’s legions sent to crush the Hungarians, 
and earn the eternal ingratitude of Austria. He saw the Crimean 
war break out; he heard of Alma and Inkermann, of the collapse 
or seeming. collapse of the allied armies, of the strange turn of 
events by which the besiegers were turned into the besieged, and 
of the enormous elflorts by which the allies were endeavouring 
to repair their misfortunes when, in March 1855, he was called to 
the deathbed of his father, and was told that the mighty burden 
of Impire was, in a few short hours, to descend on his unwilling 
shoulders. 

Even when a sovereign is an autocrat it is often difficult to say 
whether the policy he pursues is the policy he imposes on his ad- 
visers or the policy he accepts from them. It was supposed that 
the new Eimperor was inclined to peace, and a Conference was 
held at Vienna to ascertain how far this supposition was justified. 
But either Alexander or Russia would not give way, the proposal 
to exclude Russian vessels of war from the Black Sea was rejected, 
the Conference broke up, and then the fight went on until Sebas- 
topol was. taken, and the anxiety of France to escape on almost 
any terms from a costly war enabled the Czar to make peace on 
terms singularly advantageous to his country. Could Lord 
Palmerston have had his way, the power of Russia might have 
been. broken for years. As it was, Russia nursed her strength for 
a little time, and then showed herself stronger than ever. This 
peace, which Russia had reached after enormous sacrifices, but 
with considerable credit to her arms, was turned without delay by 
the Ozar to the useful purposes of domestic reform. He had long 
been known to have in view some project for the emancipation 
of the serfs. When he had power and leisure he set to work, 
and, this time the work done was unmistakably his, The 
Czar, and the Czar alone, gave freedom, hope, and property to 
more. than twenty millions of serfs belonging to others and to as 
many belonging to himself. A Commission was appointed to 
report on the shape the project was to take ; but it soon appeared 
that there was a radical divergence between the views of those 
who wished to give the serfs a new life and the views of those 
who wished merely to improve the life of the serfs as it was. The 
Czar cut the knot, and, by a stroke of his pen, decreed that the 
serfs should be free, should be communal proprietors, and should 
be exempted from the penal jurisdiction of the landowners. It 
was a great, a bold, and a wise measure; but the change was not 
really so great as the bare statement of its leading features would 
suggest ; it awoke many heartburnings and jealousies; and, like 
all changes, it carried evil as well as good with it. The peasant 
was still tied to the soil, and could only change his place of abode 
under the most severe restrictions, Frequent contests, which still 
remain unsettled, arose as to what portions of an estate were to be 
a over to the peasants and what were to remain to the land- 
ord. The conscription, increasing taxation, bad brandy, and 


slovenly habits of cultivation never slackened their hold on the 
peasant, and it may be doubted whether the material con- 
dition of the millions in Russia is better now than it was twen 
ago. Other reforms were also contemplated or 
y the Czar. There was an endeavour to institute something 
like local self-government, but it cannot be said to have been 
carried very far, as those to whom local self-government was 
entrusted have never been certain whether they had it or not, or 
whether they were intended to report what their constituents 
wished, or what the Government wished they should wish. The 
administration of justice was also recast. New courts, new codes, 
new rules of procedure were invented, and legal remedies were 
made, at least on paper, more intelligible and more accessible. 
Within certain limits trial by jury was instituted, and even 
Russia was allowed to share in the advantages of the bulwark of 
English liberty. But trial by jury is like confidence in aged 
breasts. It is a plant which grows very slowly, and is soon 
choked off in an uncongenial soil. In Russia its frail life only lasted 
until it was found that juries let off persons whom the Govern- 
ment expected to see condemned. It was then replaced by the 
more robust and trustworthy mechanism of courts-martial. 

In his foreign policy the Czar has in some distinct ways shown 
his own personal leanings and influence. His strong attachment 
to his mother’s family and the affection shown him in return by 
the German Emperor have very largely contributed to that 
alliance between Germany and Russia which so largely shaped 
the fortunes of Europe during the contests of Prussia with Austria 
and France. It was the Czar, and not the adherents of the tra- 
ditional policy of Russia, that responded to the appeal of the 
peat and launched Russia into the perils of the ‘Parkish war. 

t was the pious wish of the Czar to blot out every humiliation 
which could attach to the memory of his father that made him 
insist that at the end of the Turkish war every condition imposed 
on Russia when the armies sent forth by Nicholas were stricken 
down should be abrogated, and that the admission of the Russian 
fleet to the Black Sea should be followed by the restoration of 
Bessarabia and the surrender of the Armenian fortresses, 
In other incidents of Russian foreign policy during his 
reign, in Russian opposition to the creation of the Italian 
Kingdom, in the contemptuous refusal of Russia to permit. the 
interference of England and France in the affairs of Poland in 
1863, in the audacious repudiation of a leading provision of the 
Treaty of Paris while the 'ranco-German war was going on, and 
in the momentous step taken by Russia in 1875 when she forbad 
an unprovoked attack of Germany on France, and gained the 
undying hatred of Prince Bismarck, the hand of Prince Gortscha- 
koff is to be traced more clearly than the hand of the Czar. In 
subordinate matters and in distant scenes the Czar has frequently 
had a policy created for him by adventurous officials who have 
 asgpe forward the limits of his Empire or his influence, and who 

ve taken their chance of being rewarded or disgraced. Their 
zeal has generally been rewarded, but this is a part of the. 
traditional policy of Russia, and had scarcely anything to do 
with the personal views of the Emperor, But that Alex- 
ander II. should have been so habitually guided by the tra- 
ditional policy of Russia must be taken into account when an 
estimate is being formed of his life and character. It may 
perhaps be said of him that he was a man who had strong ims 
pulses, but who yet was not impulsive. He had that kind of. 
good sense which warns a sovereign, however powerful, that he 
must not go too far, must avoid committing himself, and must be- 
ready, if necessary, when he has got far enough in one direction,. 
to move in a different and perhaps an opposite one. Before the 
emancipation of the serfs he told the refractory nobility that he was 
Czar and should enact what he pleased ; but after the emancipa- 
tion he told the disappointed peasants that he was Ozar, and that 
not a line could be altered in that which he had enacted.’ Nor 
was it merely good sense and firmness that kept him from going? 
too far in the path of reform. He was not. a_ philoso=) 
phical reformer or an enlightened constitutional monarch of: 
the Western type. He was before all things the Czar, and) 
he never shrinked from acting as Czars have been accustomed; 
to act. He sanctioned the cruelties by which Poland was 
driven into revolt in 1863, and the ruthless tyranny by which,. 
when the revolt was crushed, all classes in Polant above the 
peasants were ground to powder in the Russian mill. Siberia,” 
and. more Siberia, and ever more and more Siberia, was: as” 
much his answer as it had been that of any of his predecessors’ to 
the appeals of aspiring subjects. He was as ready to interfere; 
after the fashion of Czars, in small things as in great; and, having» 
ordered his young men to learn science to open their minds, he, 
suddenly ordered them to learn classics to close their minds, He 
was as powerless, and perhaps, as time went on, as unwilling, as 
any other Czar to remedy the confusion of Russian finance, or to 
check the corruption of Russian officials. In his days the serfs 
have been emancipated, and the country has been what is termed” 
covered with a network of railways—that is, some lines have been 
made where they were wanted, and some where they were not’ 
wanted, to an extent not insignificant in so vast a space. Other« 
wise, there is probably no great difference between the Russia of | 
to-day and the Russia of a quarter of a century ago. 

The later years of the Czar were clouded with war, revolution, , 
attempts on his life, and those domestic troubles of his own creating 
which were notified to the public by his recent marriage with the 
Princess Dolgorouki. Whatever his faults may have been, he was 
a tender-hearted, compassionate, and courageousman, During the 
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early part of the Turkish war he was in a most unhappy position. 
He had the good sense to abstain from a task for which he was so 
totally unfit as that of directing military operations. He could only 
sit and wait in a lonely Bulgarian town, hearing the sad accounts 
of his faithful soldiers being cut down by thousands in what 
seemed an ineffectual struggle, visiting the wounded in the hos- 
itals, and .so)stricken with sorrow that in their far-off homes 
is subjects-began to see, and almost to worship, in their Czar the 
test and most sublime of sufferers. From the time when his 
life was attempted at Paris in 1867 he was noticed to be an 
altered man. He was conscious that he had done much for his 
people, and he had been taught the bitter lesson that no amount 
of well-doing can make the life of a Ozar safe. After the end 
of the Turkish war, he found that not only was his life ex- 
posed to danger, but that a knot of persons were determined 
to kill him. He was shot at by a retired officer, the train 
in which he was supposed to be travelling was blown up, the room 
in the Winter Palace in which he had by the merest accident not 
sat down to dinner was shattered, and now the end has really 
come, and he has been killed. He hadshown on Sunday last his 
habitual courage by insisting on going out to a review in spite of 
very positive warning, and he displayed in the last act of his life 
his habitual kindness by refusing to escape from further danger 
until he had seen to those wounded by the first missile. After the 
* attempt of the Winter Palace he would neither abdicate nor retire 
into privacy, but he placed all the executive authority in the 
hands of Count Melikoff, and only watched more or less 
closely how his substitute went on. ‘The experiment was a suc- 
cessful one in many respects. Russian society seemed to be be- 
-ginning to breathe a little more freely, a kind of liberty was given 
to the press, systematic inquiries were made into the wants of the 
vinces, order reigned in Russian towns, and at last Count 
-Melikoff saw his way to abandoning his exceptional position, but 
retained his power in the guise of an ordinary Minister of the 
Interior. In the background stood Alexander II. like the spectre 
of Ozardom, not directing, not reigning, but existing with the 
awful majesty and latent omnipotence of the Ozar, until his 
enemies should succeed in bringing his mournful, but not undigni- 
fied, existence toan end. He had lived. his life, he had wrought 
his work, and perhaps a sudden and violent death was the best 
means of endearing his memory to his people, and lettirg the good 
he had done live after him. 


A POLITICAL POT-POURRI. 


OT very long ago one of our contemporaries made a doleful 
complaint to the effect that ‘the hobby-horse is forgot” in 
political life—in, other words, that the lighter shades are sadly 
wanting just now in the picture of public atlairs. As there can be 
_no-suspicion of a want of imaginative penetration in the quarter 
to which we refer—where it has just been discovered that Mr. 
Gladstone is a man of peculiarly calm and equable temperament, 
as saown by his wearing a black skull-cap, and going round Scot- 
land in the Grantully Castle—the only way in which we can ac- 
count for the complaint referred to is that the complainant has 
not looked in the right glace. For the political comedy never 
- ceases to be comic—that is to say, to those who have eyes to-see. 
Here are a few instances collected almost at random from the 
daily papers during a range of forty-eight hours only. We might 
‘amplify them considerably by extending that range a little. For 
\instance, few things. more genuinely comic have ever been seen 
than the mtense disgust of the Radicals at the falsification of Mr. 
Gladstone’s predictions as to the course of Supply on Monday and 
Tuesday night. The ingenious Liberal M.P. who wrote to the 
Times indignantly protesting that not a single thing occurred on 
either of those nights which would have been prevented by the 
mules of urgency, and arguing from this that urgency might just 
.48 well have been imposed, is in himself a study for a contempla- 
-tive humourist. .A. great novelist once described two of his 
rs as “ gazing on each other with animated countenances ” 
for some moments in the silent enjoyment of a just revealed 
instance of ingenious rascality. So might others gaze in silent 
enjoyment of that Liberal M.P. To know that such a man exists 
4s something; it brings one very near to the discovery, the 
qesiitity. of which used to animate the thoughts of the late Mr. 
arlyle when he meditated on the whereabouts of the stupidest 
‘man living. To have the cover narrowed to the walls of St. 
Stephen’s, to know that the betting is not much more thar three 
hundred and sixty to one against identification of the paragon at 
the first trial, and that an easy process of exhaustion would bring 
‘the odds down to a very short figure indeed, is of itself delightful. 
It is more delightful still to feel sure that the unlucky writer is 
Rotin the least conscious of the sublime folly of his argument. 
“You might just as well have let me put you in irons, for you 
ve been quite as quiet as if I had.” 

_ Let us go back, however, to our stipulated adventures of forty- 
eight hours. Ireland, of course, furnishes a considerable part of 
them. How charming,.for instance, was that remark of Mr. 
Dillon's the. other day, that plaintive expostulation with the 
Government. They had promised, he said, to arrest only vi 
tyrants, dissolute raffians,.and..so forth, and they hed actually 

in Kilmainham “as respectable men as any on that plat- 
form.” The occupants of. the platform are not reported to have 
Stinned ; the audience (for an Irish audience has apparently lost the 


.a weakness for nothing worse, 


faculty of seeing a joke) did not greet the truism with uproarious 
laughter, Nobody present saw the joke, and the fact that nobody 
saw it makes it perhaps of a more delicate flavour. Hibernian still, 
but less obviously delightful and delightfully obvious, was the 
remark of another Land League chairman that Sir William Har- 
court was “the rejected representative of a sink of iniquity.” 
The cold Saxon mind would take this for a compliment, inasmuch 
as to be rejected by a sink of iniquity ean scarcely be said to be 
evidence of vice. But these verbal assertions of the right of self- 
government as regards the misuse of sense and the English lan- 
guage pale before the pleasant fiction or fact with which the 
Reverend Mr. Kenney, P.P., regaled his flock at Ennis a day 
or two ago—the secret history of the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment, and also of the constant fears which have arisen in 
ultra-Protestant minds as to Mr. Gladstone's religious sound- 
ness. It was not the Clerkenwell explosion which determined 
Mr. Gladstone to disestablish the Irish Church. That act was a 
kind of earnest of his conversion. But, after all, “when every- 
thing was prepared to receive him, and the altar candles were 
lighted,” Cardinal Wiseman received a letter from him stating 
that he had changed his mind. The wrath of a prince of the 
Church, trifled with in this manner, may be better imagined than 
described. And then the wasteof the candles! It is only to-be 
hoped that the Cardinal, having book and candle all ready, 
and doubtless bell also, did not at once fulminate his most elaborate 
curses at the head of this most unseasonable changer of his mind. 
And yet,as Lamb would have said, can there be anything in the 
story ? For Mr. Gladstone certainly has been known to change his 
mind with great rapidity, and the lighting of the candles is a 
valuable piece of circumstantial evidence. If Father Kenney had 
a piece of one which he could satisfy impartial observers had been 
actually lighted, it would be very serious. Pleasant, again, is it to 
consider the arguments of Miss Anna Parnell on the subject of 
outrages. Ata meeting of the London branch of the Ladies’ 
Land League, Miss Parnell undertook the castigation of Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who objects to outrages on cattle, With convincing 
force Miss Parnell showed that it was impossible for her brother 
to denounce outrages, because such denunciation would be 
equivalent to an acknowledgment that they had been committed 
by his followers. An equally strong argument was found in the 
fact that it was the person who was unpopular with his neigh- 
bours whose cattle were houghed. The stupid Saxon thinks he 
sees in this the act.of the neighbours, Not at all; the un- 
popular villain does it himself that he may get compensation at 
the expense of his enemies, and so revenge himself on them. 
Nothing can be clearer. As usual, however, with Irish defenders 
of cruelty to animals, Miss Parnell endeavoured to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. Walking through an aristo- 
cratic London square, it seems (the story begins rather like the 
unlucky joke which lost Lamb's unfortunate friend his place on 
the ‘Oracle ”), Miss Parnell met a cat. Miss Parnell has a weak- 
ness for cats, and we parenthetically but heartily wish she had 
So the cat and the agitatrix 
exchanged courtesies, and the agitatrix gave food to the hungry 
eat. The populace flocked round her, and informed her that it 
was the custom of the brutal Saxon to abandon his-cats when 
he goes from his luxurious London home to the castle whence he 
tyrannizes over a down-trodden peasantry. Now mark the con- 
trast. “In Ireland,” says Miss Parnell, “that cat would have 
been put into a blanket ” (not and tossed, as the reader may antici- 
pate, but) “fand carried to the other house.” From a rather inti- 
mate acquaintance with the manners of the English cat, we doubt 
whether that independent animal would relish the blanket. How- 
ever, Miss Parnell has hit a real blot in the thoughtlessness ‘on 
which she comments. Perhaps she would do well to remember 
that the cruelty which horrifies English lookers-on is not thought- 
less, but deliberate and systematic. However, to make these re- 
flections is to treat Miss Parnell rather too seriously, and, besides, 


we promised only Democritean handling of topics in this article. 


It we have hitherto confined ourselves to Ireland, it is from no 
want of home subjects. Indeed, as we have hinted, the deliciously 
problematic Liberal M.P. who has such a charming fasbion‘of 
arguing ought to supply food for silent laughter forvat least a week. 
But there is plenty more. It may not be true that, as some: re- 
ports haye it, the senior member for Northampton, in the debate 
the other night about his colleague, being confused by Mr. Gorst’s 
arguments, hit upon the happy compromise of styling him “the 
Hon. Mr. Bradlaugh.” But if it were true, this new American- 
ization of our institutions would be sublimely typical. Less sugges- 
tive but larger subjects for pensive merriment suggest themselves 
in Mr. Grant Dutf (who may be surprised to find himself a cause of 
mirth), and still more in the New Party. How Mr. Grant Dutf 
went down to the Palmerston Olub dinner at Oxford with the 
object of assisting in the praiseworthy task of bringing up young 
Liberals under glass in that ungenial atmosphere ; how he knew 
all about the subjects on which his chief had just:said he knew 
nothing ; how he laid down an ultimatum as to terms: with the 
Boers, and how very shortly afterwards it appeared that the two 
points. of Mr. Grant Duff's ultimatum are just the very things 
which the Boers protest they will never concede ; all these things 


make a pleasant story. If it be said that the Transvaal war is too 


important a subject to regard jocularly, it maybe at least replied 
that Mr. Grant Duff is not too important a mage to receive 
such treatment. On the whole, however, the home event of the 
last week which deserves most attention from the politician with 
a sense of humour is perhaps the formation (or rather the: nisus 
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formativus, for the actual formation can hardly be said to be com- 
plete) of the New Party. The New Party has not settled on its 
name, or apparently on its prirciples. It avoids, perhaps wisely, 
the numerical appeliations which have been in favour of late. But 
it meets assiduously and strives to come into being. All that ap- 
pears to be clearly known about it is that it includes—or when it 
comes into existence intends to include if it can—Mr. Cowen, Pro- 
fessor Beesly, and Mr. Hyndman, as odd a trinity surely as any 
one could meet on a day much longer than any that March allows 
for the search. ‘The New Party, as faras its immediate programme 
, appears to be mere old Chartism, writ not exactly large, but 
in different letters. Triennial, instead of annual Parliaments, is 
the only alteration noticeable to a casual observer. These ~ 
however, are after all only means to an end, and it would 
extremely interesting to know what the end of the New Party 
(we have no evil intentions in the use of that ambiguous 
term) is to be. Mr. Cowen would probably like to use it 
to destroy Russia; Professor Beesly to exterminate the wicked 
race of literary men whom he so much hates, and who 
are given to misrepresent the best of sovereigns like Tiberius; 
Mr. y nor tal to do something—what, we believe, nobody, 
not except himself, knows—with India. But, when Russia has 
been subdivided into sixty or seventy Republics, with man- 
hood suffrage, annual Parliaments, &c., and when the last 
literary man is dismissed to his appropriate Tartarus amid the 
laudits of an enfranchised world, and when the sponge has 
m passed over India’s debt, and over the establishment of 
her services, civil and military, what will the New Party do then? 
To what mysterious goal will it bend its majestic steps? These 
are questions which may be answerable, but which none has yet 
answered; and the New Party thus continues to loom in the 
litical mist, a pleasant subject of conjecture, of observation, and 

t, but not least, of amusement. 

Such is a sketch of the subjects contributed to the comédie 
humaine by the recorded public events of some two or three days 
only. Far be it from us to claim that we have extracted all their 
sweetness ; on the contrary, we have only indicated the sources of 
that sweetness to the judicious public; and, in face of this 

erous abundance, complaints are made that there is nothing to 
me at. Such conduct is, indeed, in the expressive Scotticism, 
sinning your mercies.” 


ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 


ie the losses involved were less irreparable, there would be 
something almost grand in the nonchalance with which we see 
the works of our great English architects destroyed piecemeal, 
almost without a protest, certainly without effectual interference, 
One by one the few beautiful buildings which relieve the mono- 
tony, or atone for the vulgar pretentiousness which is the charac- 
teristic of modern London, disappear, and with them page after 
page of pone wiped out, and a crowd of memories scattered 
recklessly to the winds. Wren’s works are rapidly becoming fewer. 
Temple Bar—that unjustly decried but really dignified gateway, not 
unworthy of its great architect, and well suited to its cmneundiags, 
with its odd suggestions of the “ Bridge of Sighs” at Venice, with 
all its memories of royal entries, and civic processions, and quartered 
traitors, and decapitated Jacobites, and “ spying glasses” let at a 
halfpenny a look at the ghastly spectacle, and Johnson and Boswell 
quoting Latin verses at one another—is the latest. sacrifice. Now 
it is gone the usual reaction has set in, and people begin to regret it. 
After Wren’s City gateway, Wren’s City churches are going fast. 
St. Antholin s, with its taper spire—one of Wren’s loveliest creations 
—with its sisters, St. Benet’s, St. Bartholomew’s, Allhallows, and 
others—has been pounded down into Portland cement, while the 
stones of St. Mildred’s, rescued from the same ignominious fate 
by Mr. Ffytche, are still lying in that gentleman’s park near 
Louth. St. Mary-at-Hill, which we are glad to believe we had 
some hand in rescuing when it was attacked three years ago, is 
threatened again by the Inner Circle Railway, and unless a vigor- 
ous defence is speedily organized, its graceful domed interior will 
become a thing of the past. But it is not among Wren’s works 
alone that the hand of the destroyer has been busy, witness 
Northumberland House and the colonnade of Burlington House, 
whose graceful semicircle seemed to Horace Walpole like the 
vision of a fairy raised in a night-time, whose pillars are 
mouldering in a rubbish heap in Battersea Park. 

The most recent object marked out for destruction is Ashburn- 
ham House; not the well-known town house of the Earls of 
Ashburnham in Dover Street, so long the residence of the Russian 
Ambassador, but the mansion of the same name in Little Dean's 
Yard, erected by Inigo Jones for a former member of the Ash- 
burnbam family, and occupied till his recent demise by the late 
Lord John Thynne as his canonical house. It appears that the 
authorities of Westminster School, still shortened for room, not- 
withstanding the alterations which have swept away the famous 
“shed” and other historic landmarks, have long since cast envious 
eyes on the range of buildings running westward from the school- 
room (the old monastic dormitory) which lies to the south of the 
cloisters, and the site of the Refectory, of which Ashburnham House 
the 

apprehensions were raised a few days since by a paragraph 
in the dnily papers announcing to the fs. that At t had 
been made some time since the Governing Body of the 


school and the Dean and Chapter, by which the former might on 
the next avoidance take possession of these houses and work their 
wicked will upon them. We inquired, and found the statement 
only too true; that, unless warned off by indignant antiquaries, 
the rapacious school would infallibly seize on, and destroy, Inigo 
Jones's lovely creation. While we write we read that the seal 
of the Governors has been affixed to a request to the Dean and 
Chapter to complete the bargain. Small reverence would the 
school authorities show for the priceless relic of Jones's archi- 
tecture. Individually the members of the Governing Board 
may not be dead to esthetic influences, but collectively they are 
bound to be superior to such weaknesses. A seventeenth-centur 

nobleman’s mansion cannot meet the requirements of a school. 
We ourselves have seen a scuola primaria kept in the magnificent 
halls of a Genoese palace, and—such is the radical difference 
between an Italian and an English schoolboy—without damage 
to its frescoed ceiling and rich architectural decorations. But we 
are sure a Westminster boy would feel strangely out of his 
element in Jones's richly stuccoed chambers or on _ his pillared 
staircase ; while even in these luxurious days, a Westminster 
master might find Ashburnham House a costly and comfortless 
domicile for his ménage. But surely there can be no call for any 
haste in demolition. The circumstances of Westminster School 
are not such as to render the question of enlargement one of 
immediate urgency. Boarders are few; day-boys are not over- 
poweringly numerous. 

But, whatever may be the future of Westminster School, 
an earnest protest must be raised against its being allowed to 
swallow up Ashburnham House. This is indeed a building that 
London can ill afford to lose, Small as its dimensions are, nowhere 
is the genius of the great introducer of classical architecture 
among us more unmistakably felt. Little as it is now known, 
the grand staircase, with its short stately flights of broad, 
low stairs, broken with dignified landings; its panelled walls and 
lovely oval lantern, which is the chief feature of the house that 
has survived the conflagration of 1731 and modern innovations, 
is an architectural composition whose merits have “claimed the 
attention and secured the admiration” ofall who have become ac- 
quainted with it. Sir John Soane, the architect of the Bank of 
England, a man of eccentric but original genius, thought so highly 
of it that he had a series of drawings made to illustrate its plan 
and details, and exhibited them as instructive examples to his 

upils at the Royal Academy lectures. A little later, the late Mr. 

eorge Gwilt was so struck with the beauty of the design that he 
made drawings of it with his own hand, which were engraved by Le 
Keux for Butler and Brayley’s Public Buildings of London. The main 
order on the first floor 1s Ionic, with capitals of the Roman type, 
with eight angular volutes. The columnsand half-columns which 
support the panelled ceiling and the boldly enriched entablatures 
are fluted. ‘The oval dome which crowns the whole springs from 
twelve smaller columns also of the Ionic order, but unfluted, 
arranged in four groups of three. If there be a fault in the com- 
position, it is that their upper columns are somewhat too diminu- 
tive. The chief apartments are entered from this staircase by 
arched-headed doorways with very bold but somewhat heavy pro- 
jecting keystones. They include a drawing-room of exquisite 
roportions which was once surmounted by a cupola, and a state 
droom, now the dining-room, with a graceful tribune. They 
are ornamented with heavy cornices, stuccoed ceilings, and other 
rich, but well-designed and harmonious, decorations. The ex- 
terior of the mansion is perfectly plain, but well proportioned. 
The front towards Little Dean’s Yard, of which there is a good 
view in Smith’s Westminster, taken 1808, shows two wings and 
a slightly receding centre, in dark red brick, with a uniform range 
of tall narrow sash windows lighting the principal floor. The 
northern face looks out on the interior wall of the demolished re- 
fectory of Westminster Abbey, with the Confessor's Norman 
arcade below, and Abbot .Litlington’s decorated windows and roof 
corbels above. The site of the great hall (130 feet long by 38 
broad) forms the garden of this and the adjacent house, now oc- 
cupied by Mr. Turle, the venerable organist of the Abbey. Traces 
of = conventual kitchen have been discovered at the south-west 
angle. 
he history of Ashburnham House is somewhat obscure, 
Britton, more than half a century back, speaks of “ the difficulty 
of reconciling and combining the varied and vague traditionary 
annals of nearly two centuries.” Nor, though there could be little 
difficulty in working out the history from the Chapter records, 
do we know that anything has been since done to elucidate 
it. We have explained that it is said to have been designed 
by Inigo Jones for one of the Ashburnham family. The 
history of the family, “one,” writes Fuller, “of stupendous 
antiquity, which hath been equalled by its eminence,” would 
point to the celebrated “Jack Ashburnham,” the trusted and 
faithful attendant of Charles I., his confidant and companion 
both in his flight from Oxford to Southwell in 1646, and in 
his escape from Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight the next 
ear, as the person for whom the mansion was built. He was 
rn in 1603, and was the eldest son of Sir John Ashburnham, 
who is handed down to posthumous fame not very enviably, in his 
son’s epitaph in the church of Ashburnham in Sussex, rebuilt by 
him after he had retrieved his fortunes by marriage, as “that un- 
fortanate Person whose good Nature and frank Disposition towards 
his Friends is deeply engaged for them, necessitated him to sell 
the Estate which had been in his Family long before the Con- 
quest (?) and all the Estate he had elsewhere, not leaving to his 
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Wife and six Children the least Substance.” Inasmuch as the 
epitaph goes on to say that within two years of the easy-going 

mtleman’s death, which happened in 1620, “not one of his 
children but was in Condition rather to be helpful to others than to 
want support themselves,” Jack Ashburnham may well have been 
in a position to employ the leading architect of the day when he 
was in the zenith of his fame (the Banquetting House, White- 
hall, was built between 1619 and 1621) to erect his town mansion 
in the fashionable classical style. The site for his mansion, pro- 
bably at that time a strip of useless unoccupied land adjacent 
to the old ruined Refectory, would be probably obtained on a 
long renewable lease from the Dean and Chapter. In 1708 
we find his grandson John, the first Lord Ashburnham, re- 
siding here, having been married ten years before in West- 
minster Abbey. He could not, however, have made this house 
his usual place of abode, for his death took place in 1710 “at 
his house in Southampton Street, near Bloomsbury Square.” 
The house remained in the possession of the family twenty years 
longer, until 1730, when the lease was purchased by the Crown of 
his son John, who that same year, “in consideration of his great 
merits,” had been raised to an earldom. ‘The object of the pur- 
chase was to secure a place for housing the King’s and other 
libraries belonging to the Crown, including the celebrated Cottonian 


in 1706, had remained six years, together with the other collec- 
tions, in the old Cotton House, at the back of the former House of 
Commons, which afterwards became the residence of the Com- 
mons’ chief clerk, in vain expectation of the erection of the new 
library, the erection of which had been ordered by the Act of 
Purchase, and had then been removed, in 1712, to what remained 
of Essex House in the Strand. From Essex House the manuscripts 
‘were removed back to Westminster in 1730, ‘and placed in Ash- 
burnham House, under the care of one Mr. Bentley, the deputy of 
his great namesake Dr. Robert Bentley, the celebrated Master of 
Trinity, who had been made Keeper of the King’s Libraries 
throughout England, in succession to Justel, in 1694. Dr. Edward 
Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, had been a rival candidate 
to Bentley; but the place was actually given to one Mr. Thynne, 
with whom a compromise was effected, which was no secret at the 
time, Bentley engaging, on his resigning his post to him, to pay 
him 150/. out of the yearly of 200/. 
_ Searcely had these invaluable collections been placed in their 
new repository when they were near being burnt to ashes, to the 
incomparable loss of literature and the world. In the early 
morning of October 23rd, 1731, a fire broke out in the house 
which, in Dr. Monk’s words,“ did much damage to the Cottonian 
collection, and was very near destroying the whole united 
treasures” (Life of Bentley, ii. 308). Bentley, we are told, hap- 
ned to be in town, at his post, and hastened to the rescue of the 
imperilled treasures, of which he was the official guardian, 
assisted by Speaker Onslow and others hastily summoned from 
their beds by the alarm. TBentley’s first care was to secure what 
he considered the palladium of the library, the Alexandrine MS. 
of the Holy Scriptures, the famous Codex A, presented to 
Charles I. by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria, and then of 
Constantinople in 1628. Dr, Freind—not the famous physician, 
Dr. John Freind, confined in the Tower by Walpole as privy to 
Atterbury’s plot, and charged by him with blackest treason, but 
subsequently basking in Royal favour as physician to Queen 
Caroline, wife of George II., but his brother, “ Doctor Bob,” 
Head-Master of Westminster School—was one of the earliest on 
the spot; and, in his letters to Lady Sandon, he draws an amusing 
Picture of the great scholar seen issuing from the burning house 
in his flowing dressing-gown, a huge periwig on his head, and the 
Codex under his arm. This catastrophe reduced the manu- 
script volumes from 958 to 861, of which as many as 105 
were almost hopelessly scorched or shrivelled, The patient 
at and delicate manipulation of the late Mr. Plantes 
8 ed in restoring fifty-one of these damaged volumes 
to legibility, and subsequent oa have recovered others whose 
ed condition seemed past remedy. We may here mention 
that after this disaster the collections were remoyed to the old 
Dormitory of Westminster School, “ their last migration before 
the year 1752, when they were given to the British Museum, and 
found a resting-place in Montague House.” 

In 1739 Ashburnham House once more reverted to the Chapter, 
the remainder of the lease having been purchased of the Crown 
out of money granted by Parliament for the repairs and improve- 
ment of the Abbey and its precincts, which were then being 
Vigorously prosecuted under Dean Wilcocks. He “ being a gentle- 
man of taste and judgment,” according to Gwyn, had courageously 
Swept away no fewer than four prebendal houses, which were 
nestling under the walls and encumbering the cloisters of the Abbey. 
To compensate for the loss of these Ashburnham House, the part 
an by the fire having been pulled down, was bought and 
divided into two residences, which were assigned to Dr. Welles 
and Dr, Barker. At the beginning of the present century Ash- 

House was for many years the residence of Dr. 
Andrew Bell, the founder of the “ Bell Scholarship ” for clergy- 
™men’s sons at Cambridge, and the introducer of the once famous 

system” of mutual instruction in our nego schools ; 
the precursor of the pupil-teacher system which has rendered the 
education of our national schools so much more thorough and 
efficient, and has kept up a constant supply of well-trained 


deserve to be remembered ; but he was possessed by such an over= 
weening sense of the importance of his “ discovery” that, in the 
words of his friend and literary executor Southey, it “left no 
room in his heart and soul for anything else,” while the fear that it 
was failing of just appreciation, and his jealousy of the rival 
system established on the same lines by Joseph Lancaster, made 
it “a perpetual torment to him, whatever good,” writes Southey, 
“it may ultimately produce to others.” From an exaggerated 
estimate of himself and his work Bell nourished “a sure con- 
viction that the more fully he was known, the higher would be 
the opinion formed of his character, so that whatever related to 
him would be deemed of importance by posterity” (Southey to 
May, 1833). He therefore never destroyed a paper, and Southey 
describes with dismay the sacks full of letters and documeats of 
all kinds sent down to him at Keswick to sort, arrange, and 
publish. Too bulky for the narrow limits of Greta Hall, already 
filled to overflowing with hisown books and literary collections, they 
were deposited in a building at the end of his garden, where Bell's 
amanuensis spent several months parting the precious from the vile, 
for Southey’s inspection. Again and again does the Laureate groan 
over the uncongenial work, for which his 1,000/. legacy was felt 
to be but an insufficient compensation. A still later occupant who 
has illustrated Ashburnham House was the brilliant poet, essayist, 
and historian, Henry Hart Milman, who resided in it till his 
nomination to the Deanery of St. Paul's in 1849. Its last tenant, 
as we have said, was the late Sub-Dean of Westminster, Lord 
John Thynne, a very worthy specimen of the dignified aristo- 
cratic clergyman of the older generation which it is the fashion 

now to disparage, but whose high-bred courtesy, quiet dignity, 
and faithful discharge of the duties of his office it is easier 
to admire than to imitate. It would be an additional source 

of regret if his death were to be followed by the demolition of 
the noble house which was in such true harmony with his stately 
bearing. The expressed intention of the Dean and Chapter to 

resist the threatened spoliation is extremely satisfactory. Chapters 

are but trustees, and are bound to hand on to their successors 

unimpaired what they have received from those who have gone 

before them, 


“BRER RABBIT.” 


— abilities, ambitions, and personal adventures of the rabbit 
have been hitherto greatly neglected in the literature of fable 
andallegory. The world, which seldom looks below the surface, 
regards with contempt an animal which such ridiculously 
inadequate weapons of self-defence and such deplorable lack of 
personal courage. The rabbit has, it is true, a pleasing exterior, with 
a graceful head, expressive, though melancholy, eyes, picturesque 
ears, and sensitive mouth; yet, even with these advantages, he 
offers little scope for a writer of fable, because it seems impossible to 
endow him with any single quality which commands respect. One 
cannot admire a fellow-creature who meets every danger, real or 
imaginary, with instant and precipitate flight. We may venerate 
meekness as a cardinal virtue in the abstract; but when a person 
is meek, not from a sense of duty so much as from weakness of 
frame, absence of claws, and cowardice of disposition, that person 
is commonly little thought of. Itis perhaps also against a rabbit that 
he belongs to so numerous a tribe; it seems as diflicult to single 
out one rabbit from a warren as one herring from a shoal ; he is 
one among wuillions, rapidly multiplying, though rapidly destroyed ; 
he would overrun the whole round world, and eat up every green 
thing that therein is, but for his enemies, who devour the de- 
vourer, ‘Then there is something contemptible in belonging to a 
race no member of which was ever in any warren—though the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant is short indeed—known to die 
a natural death, Other animals, again, possess distinct character- 
istics which connect them with the emotions and qualities 
of man; there are “spiritual correspondences”; they become 
types of human character; we liken our fellows to them; one 
is a wolf for appetite, a pig for earthliness, a monkey for 
tricks, a bulldog for tenacity, a mole for blicdness,a skunk for 
general disagreeableness, or a bandicoot for baldness, When 
such a comparison is set up, the most stupid observer knows 

at once what is meant, and sees before him, in rude but effective 

outline, the manner of the man. But what, one asks in sorrow, 
are the distinguishing characteristics of a rabbit? and what 

would be thought of a man who was likened to a rabbit? We 

should picture to ourselvesa creature with no fight in him, without 

any strength or any resource in danger, or any hope except to 

live and enjoy; a man born to be plundered ; the natural victim of 
every rogue; whose mere appearance would be an invitation to all 

foxes, ferrets, weasels, martins, stoats, and polecats to come and de- 

vour their prey. He would be imagined, in short, to have been born, 

like the rabbit, for no other pur than to satisfy for a few 

moments the ever-hungry maw of his enemies; to fill, for a brief 
space, the Universal Pot. 

These be truths, and it might seem hardly worth while to state 

them; but there are special reasous why, at the present moment, 

by way of amende honorable, we should confess our late low opinion 

of the rabbit, for we must be immediately prepared to change that 

opinion altogether, and to regard the despised creature for the 

future with respect and admiration. We have, in fact, been 


ers, Bell’s was a strongly marked character, and his services 
to the cause of primary edncation both in India and England 


recently introduced to a collection—short as yet, but we hope 
still growing—of genuine legends, fables, and gests in which 
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the rabbit shows himself a fellow quite superior to his previous 
reputation, and, indeed, full of resource, cunning, wit, and mirth. 
It will be a matter of rejoicing to every candid mind to feel 
that this animal, too, has at length joined those creatures with 
whom children are brought up to sympathize. Henceforth, 
whether he is boiled with onion sauce, or roasted, or curried, he 
will be looked upon with more respectful eyes; classical associa- 
tions will gather round the dish ; and the knowledge of his many 
good qualities will doubtless improve his flavour. 

Let us suppose that, by some lucky chance, a copy were to be 
found of the famous “ Renart” story in its most primitive form, 
that in which it left the brain of the ingenious person who con- 
ceived it or first adapted it to the social conditions of his time. It 
is easy to trace the great complicated allegory, with all its addi- 
tions and later growths, back to an early form. The story of 
how superior strength may be met by cunning is one which 
would be naturally interesting at a time when the world 
was a great deal vexed by strong men strongly armed, always 
hungry, and always wanting meat and wine for nothing. What 
more natural allegory than the quarrel of the wolf and the 
fox? The earliest form of this legend would contain none of 
those envenomed sayings which mark the hatred of an oppressed 

ople; none of the médisances, none of the diseordances, the irre- 
Eicdicies, the intrusions of erudition, and the multiplicity of 
allusions, which are found scattered up and down the great cycle 
of Renart, from Reinardus Vulpes to Renart le Contrefait. It 
would be the simple tale of how the cunning beast outwitted the 
strong beast. Later on will be found allegorized resistance to 
the King, the Church, and the Law. But in the first plain, un- 
varnished tale Renard lives in the little country house with 
Hermeline his wife, and his sons Percehaie, Malebranche, and 
Rovel ; he in no way resembles a hero of early French epic; he 
is not brave; he performs no great exploits; he is assisted by no 
magicians ; his desire is simply to bring his enemy to discomfi- 
ture and death, and then to live at home undisturbed, as any 
simple country gentleman might wish. It is strange that this 
same tale of craft against strength, once so popular between the 
Rhine and the Loire, should be found in the plantations of the 
Southern States, and should have been the principal delight and 
consolation of the negroes in their long years of servitude. Yet, 
unless the editor of the stories called Uncle Remus (London: 
David Bogue) has misled the world, this is actually the case; 
from one generation to the next the slaves handed down their 
stories of how by wit, dexterity, and craft the rabbit defended 
himself successfully against his enemies. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, who introduces us to Uncle Remus, 
thinks it necessiry to assure us that his intention is entirely 
serious—we like those who amuse us to be serious—and he 
goes on to assert that the legends which he has collected are 
so familiar in the South that they have ‘become part of the 
domestic history of every Southern family.” Many of them, it 
is true, are familiar in other forms, a fact which we leave to pro- 
fessors of folklore for explanation; we may, however, record the 
fact that one or two are common not only among the negroes 
of the Carolinas, but among the Amazonian Indians, and also in 
the Far East of Siam. The important point, however, for us is 
the very singular and appropriate selection of the rabbit as a hero, 
because it is immediately obvious that of all creatures the slave 
could probably find none whose condition more resembled his own. 
He is the most helpless of animals, surrounded on every side by 
enemies ; he is liable to attack from every quarter and from almost 
every creature ; he has no place of safety; there is no law to. pro- 
tect him: he is at the caprice of his masters. Yet the rabbit 
defeats his enemies, enjoys their discomfiture, and gets the laugh 
on his side in the end. He is not, in the fable, represented as 
asking respect for his virtue, his honesty, or his truth—did ever 
any one ask respect for the black man on account of these quali- 
ties? He is malin, mischievous, and, on occasion, revengeful; he 
is not depressed by his condition ; but, on the other hand, is gay, 
merry, sprightly, full of wit and of fun. These are the qualities 
which the slave must present to his masters. And, like the rabbit, 
he must show no distrust,seem to suspect no danger, pretend 
blind confidence, seem easily seduced by honied words; and yet, 
when his enemy is once within his grasp he will, also like the 
rabbit, be ready to dim alive, « 

The language of the negro as given by Mr. Harris differs some- 
what from that to which Mig. Stowe and other writers of nigger 

tois have accustomed us. It is not always easy to understand 
it, and perhaps one might find fault with the spelling. For instance, 
the word brer (= brother) would, we think, from our personal 
observation be more correctly written “ burrer,” but perhaps Mr. 
Harris knows best. The stories principally turn on the following 
motif. ‘ Brer Fox bin doin’ all dat he could fer to ketch Brer 
Rabbit, en Brer Rabbit bin doin’ all he could fer ter keep ‘im 
fum it.” Thus Brer Fox spies his friend afar off “ lopin up de 
big road,” and invites him with a friendly compliment to stop 
fora chat, Brer Rabbit declines to do so on the ground of being 
* monstus full of fleas”; however, not to show distrust, he in- 
vites his enemy to take dinner with him. Brer Fox consents, but 
on the appointed day does not come, preferring to lurk outside on 
the chance of picking up one of the family. Brer Rabbit sees 
the tip of his tail and sings :— 

De place wharbouts you spill de grease 
Bight dar you're slide : 

And whar you fine a bunch er ha’r 
You'll sholy fine de hide. 


Next day the Fox invites the Rabbit in return. He accepts 
and goes, finding the Fox “wrop up with flannil,” and looking 
“mighty weak.” But his suspicions are awakened by the curious 
fact that though there is a carving knife on the table there «ig 
nothing ia the dish pan. “ ‘ Look like you gwine ter have chicken 
fer dinner, Brer Fox?’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. ‘ Yes, Brer 
Rabbit, dey er nice, en fresh, en tender,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, 
Den Brer Rabbit sorter pull his mustarsh en say, ‘ You ain't got 
no calamus root, is you, Brer Fox? Idone got so now dat I can’t 
eat no chicken ‘ceppin’ she’s seasoned up wid calamus root.’ En 
wid dat Brer Rabbit lipt out er de do’ and dodge mong de 
bushes.” 

Then the Fox made a Tar-baby out of tar and turpentine and 
set it upin the road, and waited in the bushes to. see what would 
happen. Presently the rabbit came along and stopped, seeing the 
baby— 

“*Mawnin’!’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee—‘nice wedder dis mawnin’,’ 
sezee. 

“‘ Tar-Baby ain’t sayin’ nuthin’, en Brer Fox he lay low. 

“*How duz yo’ sym’tums seem ter segashuate?’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee. 

“ Brer Fox, he wink his eye slow, en lay low, en de Tar-Baby, she ain’t 
sayin’ nuthin’. 

“How you come on, den? Is you deaf?’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 
* Kaze if you is, I kin holler louder,’ sezee. 

“ Tar-Baby stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

“¢Youer stuck up, dat’s w’at you is,’ says Brer Rabbit, sezce,‘en I’m: 
gwineter kyore you, dat’s w’at I’m a gwineter do,’ sezee. 

“ Brer Fox, he sorter chuckle in his stummuck, he did, but Tar-Baby 
ain’t sayin’ nuthin’. 

“Pm gwineter larn you howter talk ter ’specttubble fokes ef hit’s de las’ 
ack,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. ‘Ef you don’t take off dat hat en tell me 
howdy, I’m gwineter bus’ you wide open,’ sezee. 

“ Tar-Baby stay stil], en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

“ Brer Rabbit keep on axin’’im, en de Tar-Baby, she keep on sayin’ 
nuthin’, twel present’y Brer Rabbit draw back wid his fis’, he did, en blip 
he tuck ’er side er de head. Right dar’s whar he broke his merlasses jug. 
His fis’ stuck, en he can’t pull loose. Detar hilt’im., But Tar-Baby, she 
stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

“* Ef you don’t lemme loose, I’ll knock you agin,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
en wid dat he fotch ’er a wipe wid de udder han’, en dat stuck. Tar-Baby, 
she ain’t sayin’ nothin’, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

“*Tu’n me loose, fo’ I kick de natal stutlin’ outen you,’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee, but de Tar-Baby, she ain’t sayin’ nothin’, She des hilt on, en der 
Brer Rabbit lose de use er his feet in de same way. Brer Fox, he lay low. 
Den Brer Rabbit squall out dat ef de Tar-Baby don’t tu’n ’im loose he butt 
*er cranksided. En den he butted, en his head got stuck. Den Brer Fox, 
he sa’ntered fort’, lookin’ dez ez innercent ez wunner yo’ mammy’s mockin’- 
birds.” 


The way in which the Rabbit extricates himself from the 
difficulty is, oddly enough, exactly the same as that in which, in 
the Persian story translated by Professor Palmer, Rustam escapes 
from Akwan Dev :— 


“Well, I speck I got you dis time, Brer Rabbit,’ sezee ; ‘maybe I ain’t 
but I speck I is. You been runnin’ roun’ here sassin’ atter me a mighty 
long time, but I speck you done come ter de een’ er de row. You bin 
cuttin’ up yo’ capers en bouncin’ ’roun’ in dis naberhood ontwel you come 
ter b’leeve yo’se’f de boss er de whole gang. En den youer allers some’rs 
whar you got no bizness’, ses Brer Fox, sezee. ‘ Who ax you fer ter come 
en strike up a ’quaintence wid dish yer Tar-Baby ? En who stuck you up 
dar whar you iz? Nobody in de roun’ worril. You des tuek en jam 
yo’se’f on dat Tar-Baby widout waitin’ fer enny invite,’ ses Brer Fox, 
sezee, ‘en dar you is, en dar you'll stay twel I fixes up a bresh-pile and 
fires her up, kaze I’m gwineter bobbycue you dis day, sho, sez Brer Fox, 
sezee, 

“Den Brer Rabbit talk mighty ’umble, 

“T don’t keer w’at you do wid me, Brer Fox,’ sezee, so you don’t fling 
me in dat brier-patch. Roas’ me, Brer Fox,’ sezee, ‘ but don’t fling me in 
dat brier-patch,’ sezee. 

“¢ Hit’s so much trouble fer ter kindle a fier,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, ‘dat 
I speck I’ll hatter hang you,’ sezee. 

“* Hang me des ez high as you please, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee,. 
*but do fer goodness’ sake don’t fling me in dat brier-patch,’ sezee. 

“*T ain’t got no string,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, ‘en now I speck L’ll hatter 
drown you,’ sezee, 

“* Drown me des ez deep ez you please, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee, * but do don’t fling me in dat brier-patch,’ sezee. 

“* Dey ain’t no water nigh,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, ‘en now I speck I'll 
hatter skin you,’ sezee. 

“*Skin me, Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘snatch out my eyeballs, 
t’ar out my years by de roots,en cut off my legs,’ sezee, ‘but do please, 
Bier Fox, don’t fling me in dat brier-patch,’ sezee. 

“ Co’se Brer Fox wanter hurt Brer Rabbit bad ez he kin, so he cotch ’*im 
by de behime legs en slung ’im right in de middle er de brier-patch.” 
Presently the Fox sees the Rabbit a long way up the hill, “settin’ 
cross-legged on a chinkapin log, koamin’ de pitch outen his hair 
wid a chip,” and from this position of vantage he calls to the 
Fox, “Bred en bawn in a_brier-patch, Brer Fox—bred en 
bawn in a brier-patch!” This story is a fair specimen of 
all. Had we space we should like to quote the tale of how Brer 
Rabbit makes Brer Fox put on saddle and bridle, and rides him, 
as the lady rode Aristotle in the fabliau, into the presence of 
“ Miss Meadows en the girls.” It is instructive, too, to read 
how he fooled the Turkey Buzzard and turned the tables on 
the Fox who wanted to smoke him out of the chimney; how 
he destroyed the Wolf; how he patched ope friendship with the 
Fox ; went out hunting with him and got all the game for himself; 
how he devoured all the butter; and how he brought Brer B’ar 
to unmerited disgrace, with other stories, which we must pass 
over. To sum up, the stories, as was said before, should effect a 
complete revolution in the general estimate and reputation of 
the Rabbit. More than this—they point to an immense fi 
open for those who are in search of new character, new scenery, 
and new dialogue. The negro of the Southern States has 
hitherto only been sketched, never studied, save perhaps by Mr. 
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Leland in his excellent portrait of * Ebenezer.” Mr. Harris shows 
that:he is: of curious: stories, traditions, and superstitions. 
But as-yet no one «has .collected them and set them down. Only 
a Virginian, indeed,: or a Carolinian, or Georgian, would be 
competent. to do so, because-only one born and brought up 
among the people “ bawn and. bred in de brier patch” could do 
justice to their language, know ‘how to get at their traditions, 
‘and understand their simple: satire. 


PIUS VII. AND THE CONCORDAT OF 1801. 


. CONTROVERSY, arising originally out of the Abbé Martin's 
A strictures: on “ Ritualism noticed at the time in our 
columns—is being carried on between him and one of our weekly 
contemporaries as to the precise relations of Church and State 
coublished by the. Concordat: of Pius VII. with Napoleon in 
1801. The Abbé has: lately republished in a volume, entitled 
Anglican: Ritualism as seen by a Catholic and Foreigner, the 

he. contributed to the Nineteenth Century and Contem- 
. In one of these, it may be remembered, he falls foul of the 
Tosatraniom of the English Church in no measured terms, the 


: ae specially dwelt. upon being the appointment of the Bishops 


the civil power “ through a Minister who may be anything, even 
an:Atheist.” In. reply.to'this his reviewer in the Spectator not 
unnaturally called attention to'the terms of the Concordat of the 
Po with Napoleon I., which he himself summed up thus: 
«theE irst Consul nominates a hundred bishops [there were.only 
sixty by. the by] and. the Pope institutes them. They nominate 
the parish. priests, and these.are paid by the State. They take 
the oath [to the Constitution]. The priests who do not submit 
are.transported.” Napoleon added with characteristic urbanity— 
his. sincerity is more- open. to question—that he was himself in- 
different. to all. religions, being.a metan in Egypt, and a Papist 
in France, as: best suited. his:conscience.. To this criticism the A bbé 
replied after some. weeks’ thatthe real question is not what 
a tyrant may seek to. impose, but what the Church accepts, which 
enough, aud. equally obvious is the re- 
viewer's rejoinder that the Pope did accept the Concordat, some 

rovisions. of which..he. goes on to cite.as well as certain clauses 
i the Organic Articles.. On this a fresh controversy broke out, 
in which the Tablet :has.taken part, as to whether Pius VII. 
ever.accepted the Organic Articles at all, which the Abbé denies 
and:his critics affirm... It appears clear at all events that in a 
subsequent Concordat. with Louis XVIII. in 1817 it was agreed 
that.only such of the: Organic Articles were abrogated as con- 
flicted with the doctrine.and discipline of the Church, and some 
thirty years later, when. the. question was.raised in the French 
‘Chambers, in 1845, M. Thiers insisted: that the Court of Rome 
‘was.as.much committed.to.the observance of the Organic Articles 
asthe French Government.’ The Zablet therefore is certainly in- 
correct..in affirming, that. “ the.Pope mever was..a party to those 
[Organic] laws,” while the assertion that he “did mot concede to 
thesecular Government the right of rearranging the French Sees, 
or give the. secular Government the right of suppressing Sees, or 
of. depriving recalcitrant bishops of their jurisdiction,” is true, so 
far.as: it. is true, only in.so.purely technical a sense that the dis- 
tinction indicated. is without a difference. With the 
—— dispute between the Abbé Martin and his critics—none 
of whom:seem to us.to be: quite accurate in their statements—we 
have no: desire: to. meddle. But. the..question thus. raised is an 
interesting. oney and.one not of purely. historic interest, for the 
Concordat marks the line of demarcation, not only chronological 
but moral, between.the. old Gallican. Church: of the middle 
and the ancien régime and the modern Church of France, which 
are.as unlike.each other as two bodies bearing the same name and 
identified by. a common peneiple -of national. and ecclesiastical 
continuity well can be. Moreover the changes effected by the 
Concordat and Organic Articles, Erastian as the process. un- 
doubtedly was, may also be regarded from another and hardly less 
significant point. of view, which appears to have escaped: the 
notice of all parties: alike engaged in the recent discussion. To 
tha record of what.actually occurred at that critical period we will 
now turn, 

It was,.as. Ranke recounts, from the field of Marengo that 
Napoleon deputed. the Bishop.of Vercelli to open negotiations with 
the. Pope: as.to. the ishment of the Catholic Church in 
France, which however.could only be purchased by enormous 
concessions, These, adds Ranke, Pius vit. at once determined to 
make, though including the alienation of Church lands to the value 


of 400 millions of francs, and. the complete reorganization of the. 


French hierarchy and.clergy, who were henceforth to be appointed 


. and paid by the Government, A more elaborate account of the 


proceedings about. the Concordat will be found in the third volume 
of Thiers’s Histoire du Consulat.et de I’ Empire. \Ve must content 
ourselves here with a brief review of the guvenips! points of inte- 
test. When Napoleon in 1799 assumed the reins. of Government 
he had the sagacity to ive at once that, as.a matter of politi- 
cal.expediency and for the consolidation of his own power, it was 
necessary to. reconstitute the French Church in its old connexion 
with the Roman.See.. The Concordat signed at Paris July 15, 
1801, by Joseph Bonaparte, as representing the French Republic, 
and Cardinal Consalvi, as plenipotentiary of the Pope, was the re- 
sult of these convictions. The leading principles of this remark- 


able compact present an unprecedented novelty in ecclesiastical 


history, and certainly appear, at first sight. to.involve a complete.. 
i The entire ex- - 
isting episcopate, whether bishops appointed under the ancien . 


subordination of the Church to the civil powers. 


régime. and thus still recognized by the Church, or schismatic 
bishops holding under the. Civil Constitution, were peremptorily 
required to resign their Sees under compulsion—only ten days 
being allowed them to makeup their minds—and a newcireumscri 
tion of dioceses, reducing the number by more than half to sixty in 
all, including ten archbishopries, was to be at once substituted for 
the old one. Even the Archbishopric of Rheims, the grandest 
and almost the oldest in France, was swept away, though 
restored by Louis XVIII. in 1817. To these new Sees the First 
Consul was to nominate and the Pope to institute, and Napoleon 
further insisted, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of Pius VII., 
on selecting his nominees from the ranks of the Constitutional as 
well as the orthodox Bishops of the old hierarchy. The Bishops 
were to appoint to parochial cures, but only priests approved b 
the Government, and the canonical: status and rights of pari 
priests were abolished. The Catholic religion was formally declared 
to be, not the established, still less the true faith, but—‘ The religion 
of the majority of Frenchmen,” and, as such, was to be protected and 
paid by the State. The clergy were to take an oath of allegiance 
to the Government, and a prayer for it was to be inserted in the 
liturgy. And the wholesale confiscation of Church property 
already mentioned was, to be accepted as an accomplished fact. 
In.accordance with the first and most startling of these revolu- 
tionary arrangements the Pope demunded of the Bishops of the 
ancient hierarchy, of whom 81 still survived, the immediate and 
unconditional resignation of their Sees, while he addressed another 
Brief to the Constitutional, prelates—who had never acknowledged 
his jurisdiction—urging them to return to Catholic unity. It is 
hardly wonderlul that of the 81 Bishops, whose vested interests 
and prescriptive rights, to say nothing of the rights of their 
Sees, were so contumeliously ignored, 36 demurred to this arbitrary 
requirement, of whom fourteen were residing in England, Those 
who persevered in their resistance were afterwards called the 
Petite Eglise. The Constitutionals had of course no locus standi 
ecclesiastically, and they were forced to resign their preferments, 
not with a very good grace generally, to the Government at whose 
hands they had originally accepted them. Meanwhile the Pope 
and the First Consul proceeded at once with the reconstruction of 
the I'rench Church on the lines agreed upon without the least 
regard for the remonstrances, protests, or petitions for delay ad- 
dressed to them. ‘The prelates who refused to resign were summa- 
rily deprived, and Cardinal Caprera as legate a latere gave 
institution to those named by Napoleon for the new sees. It was 
in vain that he endeavoured to extort from the twelve Constitu- 
tionals, whom Napoleon insisted on including among them, a re- 
tractation of their previous schismatical oath to the Constitution 
Civile; the First Consul would not allow it, and the Cardinal 
succumbed. 

In this compact, formally accepted and acted upon by Pius VIL., 
the humiliation of the Church seems tolerably complete. There 
was. however appended to the Concordat, under the name of 
Articles Organiques, a further series of still more sweeping regula- 
tions, which moreover bear more directly on papal claims, and of 
this supplementary code all knowledge was withheld from the 
Pope. till after the Concordat had. been signed. The articles 
were such as the following :—No document from the Court of 
Rome was to enter France, and no papal emissary to exercise 
his functions there without authorization of the Government, 
nor might any decrees of foreign Councils, General or Provincial, 
be published in France without previous examination and ap- 
proval. Appeals comme d’abus were restored, and cognisance 
of them assigned to the Council of State. No religious 
marriages were to be solemnized by the clergy till a certificate of 
the previous execution of the civil contract had been produced. 
Restrictions were even placed on the Bishops in conferring holy 
orders. Against these Organic Articles the Pope protested in full 
Consistory, but we have seen that a qualified assent was afterwards 
given to them, and they have in most particulars been regularly 
enforced. That the Concordat, with or without the Organic 
Articles, was a direct infringement of the ancient rights and 
liberties of the Gallican Church, as such, there can be no sort of 
doubt, and it is probable that Pius VII. submitted unwillingly, and, 
as he himself explained at the time, only in order to avoid worse 
evils, to so daring an innovation on the traditional usages of 
Christendom. But there is another way of looking at the matter 
from the Roman standpoint, which the successors of Pius VII. at 
all events and their leading adherents have never lost sight of. 
Such a pontiff as Leo XIIL., whose instincts all point in a liberal 
and constitutional direction, would have liked the procedure even 
less than Pius VL., but we may safely conjecture that Pius IX., 
who exulted in every innovation which tended to augment his own 
prerogatives, would have eagerly caught at such an opportunity, if 
it had been offered him. There is much indeed, as Mr. Jervis has 
pointed out, in the Concordat of 1801 to remind one of the Con- 
cordat of Bologna three centuries before between Leo X. and 
Francis I., when Pope and King agreed, as Pope and Emperor 

d afterwards, to sacrifice for their own ends the liberties of 
the national Church, which was thus subjected to a double dicta- 
torship, secular and spiritual. The autocratic act, which by a 
single stroke of the pen annihilated the constitution of a thou- 
sand years and replaced the hierarchy of Charlemagne and St. 
Louis by the hierarchy of the first Empire, was no doubt 
dictated by Napoleon for purposes of his own, but it was effected 
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by Pius VII. in the plenitude of his apostolic power. And as nosuch 
stretch of papal prerogative had ever been attempted or dreamed of 
the Hildebrands or Innocents of a former day, the later apologists 
of Ultramontanism have taken good care that the newly created 
precedent shall not be forgotten. We must not enter here on the 
theological question hotly discussed in the later middle ages, and 
deliberately left open by the Council of Trent—partly in deference 
to the vigorous maintenance of their jus divinum by the Spanish 
bishops present there—whether episcopal jurisdiction is derived 
immediately from Christ or mediately through the Pope. But 
there can no doubt, as learned canonists like De Marca and 
Thomassin have shown, of the historical fact that bishops were 
originally elected, confirmed, and consecrated without any 
direct intervention of the See of Rome. And this had been the 
established discipline in France till the Concordat of Bologna swept 
away the rights of Chapters and Metropolitans alike, reserving to 
the Crown the absolute right of nomination to bishoprics and to 
the Pope alone the confirmation and institution of the royal 
nominees. One practical result of this new prerogative was 
shown when for eleven years the Pope refused to institute the 
relates named by Louis XIV., who had subscribed the Four 
Gallican Articles of 1682, and thirty-five dioceses were thus left 
vacant, till at length the bishops designate were induced to with- 
draw their signatures and thus purchase institution. It was 
— a logical inference from this novel claim of the Papacy, 
that those to whom it could absolutely assign or refuse jurisdic- 
tion it could also absolutely deprive. But still it was a new 
idea even among ultramontanes that bishops held their Sees of the 
Pope simply durante beneplacito, much as English bishops during 
the reign of Edward VI. took out commissions to act from the 
King revocable at his will and a. And nothing less than 
this was implied when Pius VIL., after peremptorily requiring the 
whole French episcopate to resign their Sees, proceeded at once 
to deprive all those who refused or hesitated to comply, and sup- 
pressed about half the Sees by his own sole authority. 

The occasion for this autocratic achievement was no doubt 
sufficiently humiliating and disastrous for the Church, but the act 
itself, and in its consequences, tended directly to the aggrandize- 
ment of Papal power. It was the avowed design of Napoleon to 
make himself master of the Church, with the » for his head 
chaplain, and hence he insisted that the papal rule could not be 
too exclusive and absolute so long as it was exercised under his 
own control. The canonical rights of parish priests were abolished 
that they might become, as notoriously they still are in France, 
the mere creatures of their bishopsp—* an army to whom we say, 
march, and they march,” as a Uardinal Archbishop not long ago 
expressed it in the French Senate—while the bishops themselves 
were held in absolute subjection to Rome. And it is noteworthy 
that when Pius IX. started his new hierarchy in England no 
canonical rights were bestowed on parish _— No such prelate 
as Bossuet would be possible in modern France, And when we 
think of the great ultramontane reaction of the present century, 
and of the master minds who promoted it, such as Lamennais and 
De Maistre, we are irresistibly reminded of Pius VII. and the 
Concordat. Even writers like Cardinal Newman can hardly help 
referring in a tone of something like triumph to the destruction of 
the old Gallican Church, and the terrible cataclysm out of 
which the new régime was born, After a glowing descri 
tion of the horrors of the French Revolution, when “the 
breath of the Lord went forth upon the face of the earth 
and the very foundations of society were melting in the fiery flood 
it had kindled,” he bids us mark how “ great changes have been 
wrought, but not thuse which were anticipated. . . . The Gallican 
Church, with its much-prized liberties, and its fostered heresy, 
‘was swept away, and its time-honoured establishment dissolved. 
Jansenism is no more. The Church lives. The Apostolic See 
rules. That See has greater acknowledged power in the Church 
than ever before.” In other words the autocracy of Rome, first 
formally proclaimed in the Vatican decrees, has been raised on the 
ruins of national independence. It may sound like a paradox to 
= so, but it is not the less strictly true that the transaction 
which, when viewed in its circumstances and its agents, consti- 
tutes the extremest and most violent encroachment of Erastianism 
on the liberties of the Church, which was probably so regarded at 
the moment by all concerned, has yet proved both the starting- 
point and the most conspicuous exemplitication of the pretensions 
of modern Ultramontanism. 


UNFREQUENTED PARIS. 


N O one who has not made the experiment can know how many 
difficulties beset the unfortunate seeker after truth when he 
attempts to explore the unfrequented quarters of a great city, nor 
can he form any adequate idea of the manner in which these diffi- 
culties — themselves when the city in question is Paris. To 
the average Parisian that quarter of Paris in which he lives is 
the universe; and he will discourse concerning those parts of the 
city in which he has never happened to set foot much as an 
imaginative astronomer might speak of unknown stars whose rays 
‘had not yet reached our world. Moreover, the poor quarters of 
‘the city lie more out of the beaten track in Paris than they do in 
‘London; and it is possible to walk beside them and round and 
‘round them without suspecting their existence. This is notably 
‘the case in regard to what we may, in default of its having any 


name of its own, call the “Chiffonniers’ town.” Although this 
strange locality is more widely known than some others to which 
we may presently refer, it is yet so much out of the way as 
to make it worth while to describe its exact whereabouts. It 
lies, then, beyond the northern slope of the hill of Montmartre, it 
is bounded to the south by the Rue des Cloys and to the north by 
the Rue Marcadet, and is completely surrounded by a high stone 
wall, It covers a considerable tract of ground, and was used 
during the Commune as an artillery park. The entrance to it is 
through a large wooden door in the Rue Marcadet, opposite the 
cemetery of Montmartre. Before we go any further, it will be well to 
warn any intending visitor that the inhabitants, although a very tole- 
rant folk, cannot endure the sight of decent clothes, and that 
amongst many healthy symptoms to be noted in them, the most 
= is a deadly abhorrence of the tall hat of civilization, 
o attempt to take them in, on the other hand, by any assumption 
of “blouse” or of silken “ casquette” is absurd, however “ quaint 
and curious ” your knowledge of Parisian slang may be; but they 
will be pleased by the attention, and when you come among them 
will comment pleasantly upon your good breeding and taste in 
adopting the outward habits of the country in which you happen 
to find yourself. Such, at least, was our experience. The coup 
@eil when you find yourself within the entrance is a striking 
one. Immediately before you lies an open space with grass grow- 
ing here and there between heaps of rubbish. In the centre is a 
sort of avenue of young trees and plants in every stage of decrepi- 
tude, leading up to the houses, or, “ to speak by the card,” boxes, 
in which the chiffonniers live. These are about six feet square, 
and the roofs are kept in their places by heavy stones, such as one 
sees on the cottages in exposed situations in other places. The 
roofs are for the most part of wood, whereas the walls are composed 
of all things which are generally considered unfit to build with, 
so that the appearance of a Rue Marcadet chiffonnier in his house 
may be best likened to that of a caddis in his strangely- 
constructed abode. On the occasion of our visit a high wind had 
been blowing, and more than one member of the community was 
busy rebuilding his house, which had been blown down in the 
night. On all sides a bustling activity prevailed, men and women 
busily sorting the contents of their baskets, while numbers of dogs 
of an unknown breed barked lustily at our approach. Strangers 
are, indeed, few and far between in the chiffonneer's’ town, for no man 
from the outer world ever comes to sell themanything, a street ofshops 
kept by their concitoyens, existing, not indeed within their own 
walls, but in another enclosure close by. Here dwell bootmakers, a 
butcher (a great expert at making a cat found dead into a tooth- 
some dish), tailors, and lampmakers, who provide the triangular 
lanterns with which the members of the “ profession” go their 
rounds at night in search of prey. Go through that strange little 
street, of which the houses come up to your shoulders, at what 
hour of the night you will, you will still see the bootmakers at 
work on the cast-off shoes which their customers have picked up 
in the Paris gutters. Not the least striking things to note among 
these people are their good humour and their comparative clean- 
liness. Some of the interiors, indeed, contained carefully-arran, 
furniture and old prints, framed and hung up on the =e but we 
are forced to admit that the inhabitants were, without exception, 
unnecessarily filthy both in dress and in person. But their lot 
appeared happiness itself compared to that of some of their brethren: 
whom we found living not far off in the Cité Bablot—a horrible 
block of buildings, with doors like rat-holes, standing in the midst 
of filth unutterable in the Rue Jacques Cartier. This place was 
almost unapproachable on account of its smell, and its inhabitants 
were evidently living in utter misery. This abominable place, we 
are happy to add, has been destroyed within the last few days, and 
there is now nothing left to show that it ever existed. We can- 
not leave this quarter without speaking of the curiously pictur- 
esque scene it presents at night, when the chiffonniers are starting 
on their rounds. There is next to no light in the streets, so that 
the distant windmills of Montmartre stand out grandly in black 
masses azainst the red glare in the sky from distant Paris ; and the 
chiffonniers’ lanterns, dangling between their feet, creep down the 
hill of the Rue Marcadet, like a little army of glowworms. The 
adjoining Quartier des Epinettes is also not without its beauty at 
night, or here and there in the daytime. Like all the out-of-the- 
way parts of Paris, it is lighted by oil lamps, slung on wires across 
the street, or hanging at the desolate corners from a sort of wooden 
gallows. The back streets of this quarter (chiefly composed of low 
stone huts with flat red tile roofs) have a great resemblance to 
the old streets and lanes of the southern French towns—a re- 
semblance which is not a little strengthened by the unsavoury 
odours which prevail in this unfortunate district, which has acquired 
the worst reputation for villany of anyin Paris. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. he endless labyrinths of small passages, the rambling 
houses with half adozen entrances, and the numerous courts or 
“ cités” which abound on all sides, make it a splendid place to 
hide in, or to escape from if pursued. These “cités” are many 
of them of recent construction, and certainly reflect no credit on 
the persons who suffered them to be built. The space between 
what must by courtesy be called the houses, although they are 
far more like cattle-stalls, rarely exceeds four feet. "No provision 
of any sort whatever exists for drainage, and here on either side 
of the footway some of the most abandoned ruffians of Paris may 
be seen in the daytime taking their ease in their chosen abode— 
which they mostly doin sunshiny weather by lying on their backs 
on the floors of their dens with their feet projecting through the 
doors—forming an avenue of boots, which might be monotonous 
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eye of a spectator but for the interposition of a bare foot 
Asa they seem to be left completely to their own 
devices—the police contenting themselves with making a raid in 
force from time to time, on which occasion the sergents de ville 

y dearly for such victories as they may win. Ina recent attack 
on the Cité Villa des Fleurs the members of that body which M. 
Victor Hugo abhors barely escaped with their lives. 

One of the most distinctive features of this quarter is to be 
found in the number of disreputable auberges, wherein dances 
(entrance gratis) are given twice a week, or in some instances 
every night. It is well not to confound these ba/s, wherein a 
stranger's life would not be safe for an instant, with the nume- 
rous places of public entertainment frequented by the lower orders 
of the working classes, which have so often been described in 
terribly vivid by imaginative “Own ” as 
centres of corruption, but where nothing worse is to found by 
a commonplace observer than dulness unutterable. Side by side 
with all this ruffianism exists the most abject poverty. Miserable 
men and women are to be seen cowering in wretched rooms, with- 
out beds or furniture of any kind. Assuredly those who say that 
there is no such poverty to be found in Paris as that which dis- 

London have never walked in this wretched district. It is 
a comfort to escape from it, making our way through the Porte 
de Clichy towards the outlying Boulevard de la Révolte. 

Here means are afforded us of solving a problem which had 
often perplexed our leisure moments—what becomes of the worn- 
out cheap-jacks’ carts. Our attention is attracted by a notice 
board on which is written in letters of vermilion, “ Issy plus sieurs 
voiturr 4 vandre,” and behind this strange specimen of modern 
French are ranged gipsy caravans in imminent danger of tumbling 
to pieces, surrounded by ragged people eagerly disputing their 
value. Nor have we to go far to discover to what purpose they 
are destined. They are converted into houses by the simple ex- 
pedient of wheeling them off to a convenient spot, knocking off 
the wheels, and crawling into them then and there with one’s wife 
and family. Much of the space between the Fortification line 
and the Boulevard de la Révolte is occupied by such habitations, 
which, although they somewhat lack picturesqueness, have at any 
rate the merit of originality. 

Once in the Boulevard de la Révolte, we make straight for the 
Cité St.-Germaiu, which is another stronghold of the chiffonniers, 
but which differs from that in the Rue Marcadet in every respect, 
setting aside the fact that it also is cut off from the thoroughfare 
by a wooden door which is generally closed. This place (without 
exception the most disgusting we have ever come across either in 
Paris or anywhere else) appears to have been skilfully planned 
for the fustering of all such diseases as are begotten of dirt 
and corruption, and its inhabitants are the lowest and most 
ruffienly of their kind. The aspect at night of that part of 
the Boulevard on which this ciéé is situated is such as to 
make one doubt whether one can be in a civilized country; 
for “ the pestilence that walketh in darkness” may here 
seen working his wicked will unmolested. Thick volumes of 
vapour rise from the bouches dégout which abound on every 
side, rendering the air not only unfit, but impossible to 
breathe. The sight is not one to be forgotten, and we earnestly 
hope that among the numerous schemes recently set on foot for 
improving the condition of Paris, this ugly corner will not be 
overlooked. Of the “Carriére de l’Amérique” at La Villette we 
do not intend to speak at any length; in outward appearance it 
closely resembles the worst corners of the Quartier des Epinettes 
which we have already described. The most striking part of it 
forms a little citadel, built on a hill of mud, and is the favourite 
retreat of those juvenile malefactors whose ages average from 
fourteen to twenty years, and who gain a precarious living by 
committing robbery with violence in the out-of-the-way streets of 
the capital. Not far removed from them, however, dwells another 
commonwealth, that of the professional beggars—a people by no 
means deficient in humour, and far more amusing to observe 
chez eux than elsewhere. Here those lines of the poet are verified 
which declare that 

The poor and the halt and the blind 
Are keen and mighty and fleet. 

The old man stricken with paralysis may be seen dancing merrily 
with his grandchildren, while the blind mother looks on with com- 
placent delight, and a whole crowd of lamentably maimed folk 
suddenly regain the use of their limbs, and turn into the neigh- 
bouring wine-shop to have a drink. We cannot conclude this 
article without warning any intending vag pe of the “eccentric 
quarters ” of Paris against the “ Quartier Mouffetard.” This most 
tiresome place has given us more trouble and annoyance than the 
rest of Paris put together. In bygone years it was undoubtedly 
the same sort of district as those which we have been describing; 
and although it is an undisputed fact that the poorest members of 
the population, together with most of the criminal classes, have 
migrated in a body from the south of Paris to the north, this 
Same quarter Mouffetard has remained enveloped in mystery as 

as the outer world of the Parisians is concerned, and there is 
no end to the legends with which one is plagued concerning it. It 
is as a matter of fact a prosaic and fairly well-conducted 
district, absolutely devoid of any characteristic feature, and 
offering no interest whatever to those whose lot it is to live out- 
side its limits. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH: CHARLEMAGNE ROMANCES. 


, the many good deeds of the Early English Text 
Society not the least is the reprinting in its extra series of 
the entire collection of English Charlemagne romances. It would 
be perhaps ungracious to qualify this expression of gratitude with 
a wish that the editor of the series had a somewhat wider ac- 
quaintance with the French originals of his texts and with other 
early French literature than he seems to possess, though it is cer- 
tainly irritating to find Wace’s work described as the Roman de Rose, 
an unholy combination of two widely different things, When, 
too, Mr. Herrtage says, in reference to the Chanson de Roland, 
that it contains in the French six thousand lines, he seems to be 
confounding the Oxford version, the only complete one which he 
mentions, and which has but four thousand lines, with the 
on which does indeed contain six a but of which 
the last is altogether posterior and, so to , unimportant. 
These, into which no need enter 
at present. Our object in this article is not to criticize the re- 
prints, but to point out some considerations of a purely literary 
and historical interest which arise from the comparison of the 
French with the English romances of Charlemagne. 

In the first place, the small number and the extreme rarity of 
the English romances in comparison with their originals deserve 
notice. The French Chansons de Gestes, without counting in 
obvious 7e:nantements of the same poem, reach the round hun 
in number, and of these all but the crusading cycle of the Chevalier 
au cygne and a few isolated examples deal directly or indirectly 
with the Emperor @ la barbe florie or with his immediate an- 
cestors and descendants, The Knglish romances are barely half-a- 
dozen, they are in each case preserved in unique or almost unique 
copies, and they are for the most direct, and not often very in- 
telligent, translations of the French originals. In this respect the 
different fortunes of the legends of Oharlemagne and of Arthur 
afford a curious example of the influence of a spirit of nationality 
on literature. To the t Arthurian cycle the contributions 
made by men of English birth were at least not less important— 
if they were not a great deal more important—than those made 
by Frenchmen, while no original Charlemagne romance is certainly 
known to have been written by an Englishman, and none, save 
perhaps the burlesque journey to Constantinople, seems to have 
achieved great or general popularity in any language but French. 
Itis true that the greater intrinsic attractions and capabilities of the 
Arthurian story must be allowed to count for something. Germany, 
which may be said to have been unprejudiced in the matter,or rather 
to have had as strong an inducement to devote itself to the en- 
larging of the Charlemagne legend as England had to devote 
itself to the enlargement of that of Arthur, preferred the latter, 
and, comparatively speaking, neglected the former. The truth 
seems to be that the Charlemagne legend and the poems which 
make it up are so exclusively French in spirit, construction, and 
general characteristics, that, though they had out of France the 
attraction which all interesting stories written in the chief liter 
language of a time have, they hardly took root or rie ef 
Only in Gallia Cisalpina does such a root seem really to have been 
struck, bearing as a result the curious bastard French chansons of 
which the so-called Macaire is the chief example, and the famous 
Reali di Francia. The general question, however, of the distribu- 
tion and reception of the Charlemagne romances is too large a one 
to handle here, and we must confine ourselves to the special com- 
parison of their French forms with the English versions which 
are now being collected and made generally accessible. It is 
necessary to add that, at least in one instance, an English 
version has preserved to us a Chanson of which no exact 
English equivalent is at present known, the “Siege of Melayne.” 

The first point which strikes the reader is the general inferiority 
in technical execution of the translations to their originals. A 
good deal has been said—in some cases we suspect by persons who 
have read very little of it—of the wearisomeness of the assonanced 
or rhymed tirade of the Chansons. Like most metres of the time 
it was, doubtless, rather intended to be declaimed than to be read, 
though its prosody is as a rule very careful. But even at its worst 
it never falls into the singsong doggrel of the English common 
measure, or, still worse, the six-line stanza (sometimes doubled into 
a twelve-line one) which Chaucer put to an open shame in Sir 
Thopas. Such metres as these latter stand self-condemned for a 
long narrative poem, not less for the way in which they break up 
the sense and cramp the expression, than for the tiresome mono- 
tony of cadence which is inseparable from them. In English blank 
verse, rhymed couplets, and stanzas of the roomy kind, such as 
the Ottava Rima and the Spenserian, are the only proper vehicles 
for narration. It is much more difficult to say what the ideal 
metre in French is for such a purpose, but at the risk of differing 
with most authorities, we shall declare our own preference for the 
Alexandrine tirade of irregular length, with its single rhyme or 
assonance. To begin with, the absence of any fixed scale of length 
enables the writer to observe what would be called in prose para- 
graphs—a thing impossible otherwise, except with blank verse. In 
the second place, the continued rhyme, at least in French, for it 
would hardly be possible in English, rather assists than interferes 
with the narrative. Thus the original writers had over their 
translators a decided superiority of vehicle. In the second 
they had the still greater superiority of writing about a subject 
which still awoke sympathetic feelings in theirown minds. In all, 
except the very latest, Chansons de Gestes the impress of a very 
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distinct and definite “ public opinion,” if it may be so called, on social 
and political matters is clearly observable. Some French writers 
have rather exaggerated this,.and have still more ex: ted its 
attractive features, but for all that it is there. ‘The intractahle 
nature of the French feudatory, his determination to have his 
rights and to avenge his wrongs, his singularly scant reverence for 
any person or institution, were it king, or wife, or child, who stood 
in his way, his indifference to anything but fighting, an odd kind 
of religion, and some rude creature comforts, all these things had 
distinct existence in the world in which the authors of the Chansons 
de Gestes found themselves. They had almost ceased to exist, 
even in the France of the fifteenth century, the usual date of 
the lish versions ; they had entirely ceased to exist in the 
England of that date, at least as a set of social conditions which 
i upon the mind of writers. Hence, in the: hands of the 
English translators, the Charlemagne romances become only a 
variety of romans d'aventures; they are told for the weer merely, 
and the moral and social atmosphere disappears. Now, the 
Chansons are by no means adapted to such treatment: as this. 
Their attractions as mere stories are, as a rule, of the meagrest. 
If they are enjoyed at all, it must be because of the singular 
atmosphere they Seoaiion the delight of battle which finds ex- 
pression in them, the sonorous roll of the verse at its best, the 
occasional ‘flashes of genuine poetry which break out, the epic 
Tepetitions which are sometimes so striking in themselves, and 
which always have such a curious critical interest of the comparative 
kind. Most of these things, if not all of them, disappear in the 
bald abstracts or watered translations which represent them in 
English, and they become frankly intolerable. 

Of all these disappearances, the disappearance of the poetic 
flashes before mentioned is the most afflicting. Why it should be 
80, it is hard to say, for assuredly, as England has shown abundantly 
since, there is no abstract poetical inferiority in the language or 
the race to be considered, but very much the reverse. Mr. Herr- 
tage has printed, for the first time completely, the English frag- 
ment of the Song uf Roland. It is impossible, of course, to say 
what text the translator had before him, but as the only two texts 
of the oldest form—the Oxford and the Venetian—agree pretty 
closely as far as they go together, it is not likely to have been 
very different from the former. It is hardly too much to say that 
wherever the poet, in the words of an English craft-brother, “ has 
his eye on the subject,” the translator promptly “ spoils the passage,” 
and that in a very odd way, not by insuflicient rendering, but by 
simply omitting the best things. No passage in old French poetry 
is more famous, and more deservedly famous, than the lines 
describing the wailing of the elements and of the land of 
France for the death of Roland, which made all men fear that 
be end of the world was come; here are the two versions side by 
side 

En France en ad mult mervueillus But while our folk fought togedur 
turment Ther fell in Fraunce a straung 
Ores i ad de tuneire et de vent wedur, 
Pluies et gresils demesuréement A gret derk myst in the myd-day- 
Chiedent i fuldres et menut et tym 
Thik and clowdy and euyll wedur 


suvent ; 
Et terremoete co i ad veirement thene, 
And thiknes of sterris and thunder 


De Saint Michel de Paris jusquas 


seinz light 
Des besencun tresquas ports deguit- The erthe dynnyd doilfully to wet. 

sand ; Foulis fled for fear, it was great 
Nen ad recet dunt del mur ne cra- wonder, 

vent. Bowes of trees then bresten asunder, 
Cuntre midi tenebres i ad granz Best ran to bankis and cried full 
Ne ad-clarte se li ciels ne si fent ‘ 


sore 
They durst not abide in the mor. 
There was no man but hid his hed 
And thought but to dy in that sted. 
The wiked wedur lasted full long 
From the morning to the evensong. 
Then rose a cloud even in the west 
As red as blod withouten rest 
It showed down on the earthe and 
ther did shyn 
So many doughty men as died that 
tym. 


Hume nel veit ki mult ne sespant 
Dient plusor co est definement 
La fin del secle ki nus est en present 
Il ne scevent ne dient veirement 
~ Co est li grans dolors por la mort de 
Bollant. 


Let us do justice to everybody. The excellent translator is 
entitled to the entire credit of the blood-red cloud, which no doubt 
he thought an immense improvement. But, as he has omitted all 
the best of the original—the sorrow of the elements for the death 
of the hero; the trembling of the very land of France for the son 
she had born ; the dread, not of mere vulgar death, as he has put 
it, but of the end of the world, for which the earlier middle age 
was always oo is to be feared that his account per contra 


does rather more redress the balance. This prosaic — 
this missing of the points of the original, is apparent everywhere, 


the real excuse for it being that the points themselves were unin- 
telligible. Of a very different kind, but illustrating the same 
thing, is a in Sir Ferumbras, In. the French original 
Charlemagne has captured the Saracen Emir whose daughter, 
Floripas, after the habit of Saracen young ladies in the Chansons, 
has taken a violent fancy to a Christian knight, and is quite ready 
for baptism or anything else. Her father is less pliant, not having 
the same inducements, Whereupon Floripas delivers this unfilial 


Et Floripas s’écrie Karles que demourés 

Ce est un vis diables pourcoi ne l’ociés 

Moi ne caut se il meure, mais que Gui me donnés. 
Je le plorai moult peu se j’ai mes volentés. 


‘This outspoken brutality shocked the English translator;— 
To the Emperour said Florippe than ” ‘ 
Why tarriest thou so long with that man 

That hath thee and thine aggreeved ? 
All is. for nought ye aboute goes 
Ye ne bringeth him never to your purpos 

Y leye myn hed. 
| Here the lady certainly does not call her fathet an old devil, nor 
does she in so many words demand his death. But, on the other 
hand, the savage directness aud force of the “Mais que Gui me 
donnés. Je le plorai moult peu se j'ai mes. volentés” is lost 
ore This cry, the curiously repulsive echo of that “ Mais que 
jaie Nicolete ma tres douce mie ” with which so many readers have 
fallen in love, is perhaps the most notable thing in the whole 

m, and the translator has not given it. In fact, these 

harlemagne romances were altogether an exotic in England, 
and there is hardly reason for regretting that. we have not more of 
them. Those we have are, from the purely comparative view, 
interesting enough; but intrinsically their interest is linguistic 
merely, and hardly in the least literary. } 


CONVERTED PRIGS. 


FLIPPANT writer has observed that “no one is ever con- 

verted except prize-fighters and captains in the army.” , The 
remark is no less untrue than profane. A glance at the advertise- 
ments in the shop-windows of serious districts will often give us 
the information that “Happy William, the Converted Basket- 
maker,” is about to recount his experiences, or that “‘ The Converted 
Gipsies” are at present “ working ” the south-western suburbs of 
a sinful metropolis. Fancy suggests that the entertainment 
afforded by a troupe of converted gipsies is likely to be miscella- 
neous and interesting. When Mr. Charles Honeyman’s sermons 
on the Romance of Religion cease to draw, we might hint that 
this enterprising divine should call to his assistance a band of 
converted Christy Minstrels, warranted to discourse none but 
spiritual music. Converted bank directors were not long ago to be 
commonly met with in the West of Scotland, but the cruelty of 
an iron law removed many of them from their sphere of use- 
fulness. 

Perhaps the classes of converted persons indicated in these sen- 
tences make rather too much noise about their own happy change 
of mind. “Are youa converted character?” said a disciple of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to a casual artisan in the streets of 
Edinburgh. “No, sir; I’m a plasterer,” the young man replied, 
with much simplicity. He, at least, made no fuss about his 
spiritual condition. The Prig, too, when he is converted, 
does not commonly boast of the great and salutary change. 
His new life makes itself manifest in his works and ways; 
nor are there many more edifying and amusing studies than 
the behaviour of the converted prig. There are, of course, prigs 
and prigs. The species is very difficult to define, and the word 
is generally used to designate any one whom we do not like, while 
we have no particular charge to bring against him. On the whole, 
probably, the common character of the prig may be said to consist 
of a belief in his own superiority and in the extreme gravity and 
importance of the matters with which he is pleased to concern 
himself. The happy latitude of this definition admits of the 
existence of prigs in classes of mankind. We have most of 
us, in what the Scotch sacred lyrist calls “ Life's gay morn, when 
sprightly youth with vital ardour glows,” known the religious prig. 
He was of any sect, but he always had an air of gathering 
together his raiment when the profane approached him, as nervous 

ple do in the plague-stricken cities (if there are any cities) of 
esopotamia. He also appeared to suffer from a contirmed cold 
in the head. This kind of prig is rarely converted, and generally 
blossoms into a colonial bishop or the clerical master of a select 
private school for the children of the aristocracy. But when he 
does change his course he becomes, we regret to say, the weakest 
sort of fast man, a fast man with hours of remorse, which he 
drowns in the bowl, and with an incurable tendency to 
keep the king up his sleeve, and to bet on certainties, This sort: 
of prig is probably dimly aware that his only chance of getting. 
decently through life is to entrench himself in collars of the sti 
est starch, and to protect himself from familiarity with the world. 


repels the worldling. It is much to be desired that he sho 
never be converted at all, but should remain for ever in the unin- 
teresting condition of demure and acrid respectability. 


wonderfully abundant in the esthetic age which has given us Mr. 


Bridge. We have not ventured to call the religious prig a x Longin 
Very few persons know when they are hypocrites themse 
it is still more difficult for the observer from outside to be certain 


interest in art. In another age, he might have 


found out that practical power is the last thing which is needed 
in the modern amateur. It is soul he wants, with a properly 
arranged attitude of body. All this the artistic prig very readily 
acquires, his initial difficulty being to avoid laughing at bis own 


by obtrusive austerity, and the sunctified cold which so promptly; 


Art has her prigs as well as religion, and they are, of course, 
Bireh’s griffin, and which promises us civic statues on Blackfriars. 
ves, and - 
that a man has not a little grain of sincerity in his beliefs and - 

tices. The artistic prig, then, has perhaps some feeble natural . 


got as far as- 
taking lessons in poonah-painting or coloured chalks. But he has, 
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nonsense, But practice soon makes him perfect in this part of the 
profession, though we presume he occasionally goes out to waste 
Jike Barnes Common, to laugh, as the Australian neophyte 

id whenever the missionary came to explaining the immortality 
of the soul. . But let us imagine the case of the conversion of the 
gsthetic prig. It may be brought about in various ways. The most 
creditable change is produced when the sweet enthusiast suddenly 
becomes aware of the real character and aims of some of the high- 

iests of his religion. Many young persons are led astray by 
ion, folly, and the affectations of boyhood, without really 
knowing where their guides are leading them. When their eyes 
are opened there is a healthy, but rather amusing, reaction. To 
kick the chief tohunga, or wizard of the sect, becomes a scarcely 
ible desire. Then comes the fury of the renegade. The 
converted prig’ hurries to the barber and has his flowing locks cut 
down toa brevity. He. sacrifices his hair on the empty 
sepulchre of the art of the period, as Greek maidens dedicated their 
tresses to Diana. He worships what he had burned, and burns what 
he had worshipped, like Ménage, that example of a converted 
Précieux. He is no longer to be seen in the frock-coat which 
used to swathe him like a delicate shroud. ‘ He will never be 
friends again with roses, he will hate sweet music his whole 
life long,” like Mr. Swinburne, and his aversion for lilies will even 
"exceed the exaggerated dislike he entertains for the other vege- 
table. He does not sell his large library of modern minor poets, for 
that is impossible, as the most enterprising bookseller will not give 
two @ volume for the works of our less popular singers. Pro- 
Tably he is obliged to pack his “ Arrangements ” and “‘ Nocturnes” 
into paper parcels, which he drops furtively over the edge of 
the Embankment. It is difficult to do this without attracting the 
eye of the law, and the mind of the policeman is apt to receive 
explanations with incredulity. But the converted prig sticks at 
no sacrifice. He discards his great-coats, which were deeply furred 
about the neck and cuffs. He burns—ah ! saddest sacrifice of all—his 
Raffaellite neckties. It really is with a pang that he sees the 
silks of strange dyes, eaw de Nil, and subtle green, and lurid red, 
and admonishing grey, and silver-blended strands of delicate woof 
disappearing in the flames. The manuscript poems follow them. 
They perish like the tomes of those who had used curious 
arts in Ephesus, and brought their books together, and burned 
them before all men, One comfort is that the price of the manu- 
script poems would by no means amount to “ fifty thousand pieces 
of silver.” What a collection must that Ephesian one have been, 
what a thought for the amateur! but this is a digression. The 
converted prig is now scarcely to be recognized by his old friends; 
indeed, he does not want them to recognize him. His short hair 
is covered by a billycock hat (billycock, “ in case it mattered,” as 
Mr. Carlyle says, is probably a corruption of the last-century word 
bullycock), and his graceful shoulders are now draped in a seedy 
old shooting-coat. He has made a complete change in his 
vocabulary. The Chinese and the Katfres, when any friend dies, 
ibe all words which even remotely resemble his name. In 
the same way the converted prig tabus “subtle” and “ supreme.” 
His lips move to utter the term “ consummate,” but he substitutes 
for it “clipping.” He reads nothing but the newspapers, and in 
them little but the City article and the sporting intelligence. He 
develops an extraordinary interest. in even obscure rowing- 
matches and in the shooting of glass balls. Pictures of Pets of 
the Fancy assume the place deserted by portraits of the long- 
chinned ladies of his love. He expresses anxiety about the future 
of Knurrand Spell. He regrets the decline of cock-fighting. He 
attends glove-fights. He purchases a velocipede—to such extremes 
does reaction hurry a soul cere feeble—and he has been known 
to join a corps of volunteers. Finally, after a few months of 
these and ‘sintilar extravagances, ‘he devotes himself to a profes- 
sion, or becomes a member of the Stock Exchange, and renowned 
for the vehemence of his patriotism. 

: The career of the converted political prig is not unlike that of 
his esthetic brother. He, too, shows a feverish and irritating 
earnestness almost in his cradle. He is a leader of the extreme 
left in his house debating society at school, and at the University 
his home is the Union. He talks with perfect gravity (in fact, he 
never sees'& joke) about “the House” and its rules, He excites 
himself-about the election of a sub-librarian, imploring all his 
friends to vote. _He reads Mr. Herbert Spencer, and has Mill on 


Liberty bound like a prayer-book, When asked to attend chapel, 


he reflects on the intolerance of a sacerdotal order, and inveighs 
inst “the oo name of priest.” Many years ago, when Mr. 

ht was in his genial prime, he fixed his faith on that “ sublime 
tribune.” Now he hankers after Mr. Bradlaugh, calls Mr. Auberon 


Herbert a renegade, and‘thinks that Mr. Chamberlain does not go 


far enough, while Mr. Courtney lacks the cou of his: 
as after a’ British defeat, 


opinions. He is never so happy 
and, to tell the truth, he has plenty of chances to enjoy 


this satisfaction. But even this politician is occasionally con-- 


verted. A Minister makes one apology too many, or constructs a 
dirt-pie which only himself can swallow. ‘The political prig sud- 
denly has his eyes opened. He hates and *bredks with his past. 
He‘ceases to lecture to “The Young Atheists’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Association,” He drops his friends and admirers—the 
Radical chemist’s assistant and the photographer's sceptical young 
man. He-no longer speaks of Mr. Gladstone ‘with bated breath. 
He’ assumes a fierce, and -somewhat military air. He 
would like to know young guardsmen, and has quite ceased to 
inveigh against the vices of an indolent and pampered aristocracy. 
Like Mr: Carlyle, he revels in the “cheery stoicism” of that 


severely-tried class of ns'who happen to be dukes and earls,” 
He confounds the aalieg classes, and is great on the topic of the 
wiekedness of popular holidays. He — that our Parliamentary 
system is on its last legs, and ‘would not be sorry to see his 
favourite military man seize the reins of Government. He is for 
exterminating the Boers and annexing Central Asia. In fact, he, 
like the converted ssthetic prig, is still a prig, still resolutely and 
earnestly bent on doing what he considers the right thing. It is- 
only his point of view that is altered. f 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. © 


6 ly invitations to the International.Monetary Conference have 
been sent out. They are said to be addressed in identical . 
notes by the Ministers of France and the United States at the: 
several Courts which are asked to send representatives, and the’ 
meeting is to take place in the middle of next month. It is stated 
that both Germany and Italy have accepted, Germany, however, 
making it a condition that she is not to be understood to have 
ledged herself to any course in agreeing to send representatives, But 
Jngland has unexpectedly made a difficulty. According to the 
explanation given by Lord Hartington to a deputation from the: 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce last week, and repeated the, 
next day by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, it 
seems that the invitations practically commit those who accept! 
them to the principle of bimetallism, and our Government has’ 
very properly required a moditication in the form of the notes. 
Negotiations, we are told, were still going on last week, and no 
announcement has since been made as to how they have resulted, 
or whether they are still atanend. But we presume that the 
two inviting Governments will not allow the Conference to be 


defeated by such a difficulty. We may assume that the required’ 


modification will be made, and that the Conference will take place. , 
This initial difficulty, however, does not promise well. In any 
case it warns those concerned not to reckon on the complaisance 
of the British Government, 

It is generally said that of the two inviting Governments the 
French is the most interested in the objects of the Conference. 
We are, however, by no means convinced that it is so, It is 
quite true that the French monetary system is at present in a 
very unsatisfactory state. Until a few years ago France 

ractically only gold in circulation. The scarcity of cotton caused 
~ the American Civil War had led to the exportation of nearly 
all the French silver for the purchase of cotton in India, and gold 
had completely taken its place. Even when specie payments were 
resumed after the Franco-German war, gold almost alone became 
current ; and the Bank of France held scarcely any other coin and 
bullion but gold. During the past few years, however, a great 
change has occurred. It will be recollected by our readers that, 
in accordance with what is known as the “Latin Convention,” 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece maintain a double. 
standard—that is to say, both gold and silver coins of fall weight 
are legal tender for debts of any amount, and the full legal tender 
coins of each of the five countries are current in the remaining four. 
When Germany resolved to substitute a uniform currency for the 
various currencies previously existing, and to adopt a single gold: 
standard, the Latin Union attempted to protect itself by stopping 
the coinage of silver,pieces. It was feared that the silver de- 
monetized in Germany would flow into the Latin Union countries, 
and displace the gold, and that thus France and her monetary 
allies would be deprived of the superior metal for the benefit of 
Germany. To prevent this, as we have said, the suspension of the: 
silver coinage was decreed. But. still the silver tive-frane pieces’ 
remained legal tender as before. The result has been that, though. 
no new silver has been coined, silver has been gradually ; 
the place of) gold in the coffers of the Bank of France, The 
ublic practically has rejected’ silver. It is: found to be too: 
vy and cumbersome, and people naturally prefer either notes, 
or the lighter, smaller, and handier gold coin. But the: 
silver which has thus been rejected from the circulation flows 
into the Bank of France, At the same time a succession of, 
bad sexsons: has been visiting France with deficient harvests both, 
of corn, wine, sugar, and silk, bu* particularly of corn and wine,’ 
and France consequently has had/to import immense quantities of 
wheat from America, and of wine from Italy and Spain. te. 
partly to the enormous ive tariff of the United States, and) 
partly to the heavy taxes at home, the French have not been able, 
to pay for those imports from the United States by the export’ of ' 
commodities, and they haye therefore had to ship large quantities 
of gold. ‘Thus the Bank of France has been rapidly losing its. 
gold until, according to the Bank of France return of last week, | 
there remained of gold only 22,336,000/,, against 
silver. Even these 22} millions sterling are kept up only by with- | 
drawing gold from the circulation. For political purposes the 
Government has induced the Bank nut to raise its rate of discount, | 
as it ought to have done long: ago, so asi to protect its metallic’ 
reserve, and in return for the complaisance of the Bank the’ 
Government has engaged to order the Receivers-General to pay) 
into the branches of the Bank scattered all: over France the gold: 
coming into their hands: By this means the gold reserve has been | 
prevented from falling lower; but, on the other hand, the metallic . 
currency is gradually being drained. If this state of things con- 
tinues much longer, it is quite clear that France will .find herself’ 
entirely without gold—that is, without the metal which has now 
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become the medium of international trade settlements. There is 
no doubt that this is a very grave state of thi wel: de- 
serving the attention of the Government. But it is to be 
borne in mind at the same time that France is usually a 
creditor country—that is to say, that she usually exports more 
than she imports, and consequently that there is a balance due to 
her. Of late an exceptional succession of bad harvests has 
altered this state of things. But it is not in the nature of things 
that bad harvests should continue much longer, and if once the 
tide turns and a succession of good corn and wine harvests sets in, 
the balance of trade will again be in her favour, and she will be 
able to replenish her circulation with the gold she has now lost. 
We do not, therefore, agree with those writers who are of opinion 
that France is in desperate case, and has no choice but to fall back 
upon the single silver standard. Rich countries, like rich indivi- 
duals, can afford to make many mistakes, because they know that 
they have the means of repairing them whenever they choose. And 
France, when all is said, is one of the richest countries in the 
world. If France really desires to have a gold currency, she has 
the means of buying gold in any amount she likes, and she, at 
least, need not fear the competition of Germany and Italy. The 
French Government, however, is not satisfied to rest in this con- 
viction. It is not willing to pay the price that would be exacted 
in the replenishing of the gold reserve, and it thinks to evade the 
obligation by this device of a Monetary Conference. 

The difficulty of the United States is entirely different. They 
have had a succession of good harvests, as exceptional as the bad 
harvests we have been speaking of in France. They have conse- 
quently exported a very large excess over their imports, and they 
have, therefore, received immense payments in money. In the 
latter half of 1879 and of 1880 they received from Europe over 
30 millions sterling in gold, and during the past four or five years 
they have retained the whole production of their own gold mines. 
They must, therefore, have very nearly as much gold as they re- 
quire. But they have rich silver as well as gold mines, and the 
proprietors of the silver mines induced Congress a few years ago 
to pass an act requiring the coinage of 4,800,000/. in silver every 


year. The public, however, in spite of this Act of Congress, will | 
e silver, and consequently it has accumulated in the | 


not accept t 
Treasury vaults. The Treasury thus finds itself in this difficulty. 
It has to go on adding nearly five millions sterling every year 
to the mass of silver already upon its hands, and, in spite of 
all sorts of devices, it cannot force the coins into circulation ; 
though it pays them out to its officials, and in exchange for 

nbacks and banknotes, the silver comes back again as soon as 
it goes out. To a country as rich as the United States it 
would, of course, be no very great loss to sell off its silver, 
even at its present depreciated price. But no government 
wishes voluntarily to incur a loss for no purpose. Besides, the 
United States Government is wedded to the idea of Protection, 
and it desires, if it can, to secure for the owners of silver a full 
price. Its real object, therefore, is not to secure the circulation 
of silver at home, for that the public will not endure; but to en- 
sure its subjects against the depreciation of a very valuable pro- 
duct. As yet, it is true, the United States have not as much 
coined silver to dis of as France; but they have silver mines 
which are every year adding to the mass, and if the price falls, 
these mines become less valuable; and, therefore, the wealth of 
the country is lessened just as much as the wealth of France will 
be lessened by the depreciation of the silver now held by the Bank 
of France. ‘The new Government is, therefore, as anxious as that 
just gone out of office for the success of the Monetary Conference. 
Tn his Inaugural Message to Congress President Garfield says:— 
“Confusion has recently been created by variations in the re- 
lative value of the two metals; but I confidently believe that 
arrangements can be made between the leading commercial 
nations which will secure the general use of both metals.” 
And, acting upon the belief thus enunciated, Mr. Garfield has 
appointed as one of the Commissioners to the Paris Confer- 
ence the late Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts. It is not probable 
that Mr. Evarts would accept the mission unless he thought it 
likely that the Conference would lead to some practical -result, 
and, in fact, the appointment of such a man is the strongest 
evidence that could be afforded of the earnestness of the United 
States in calling together this Conference. 

It may be assumed that Italy will agree to what France and 
the United States are so earnest in urging; but the conduct of 
Germany is not so easily forecast. In the Reichstag one day last 
week Herr Scholz, a commissary of the Government, read a paper 
in the name of Prince Bismarck which throws some light upon the 
subject. After stating that the Prince is in favour of the status 
quo, he went on as follows :—“‘ The Imperial Chancellor holds the 
opinion that there is not enough gold for the single standard 
policy to prove successful even in those countries where that 
system already exists. The Ohancellor thinks that the scarcity of 

ld must first be faced, and compares this state of things to a 
blanket thrown over two persons, which, not being wide enough 
to cover them both, is drawn first by one and then by 
the other.” It would seem from this homely illustration 
that Prince Bismarck is strongly desirous of some such solu- 
tion as is aimed at in the Conference. If there is not enough 
of gold in the world, even for the countries which have 
already adopted the single gold standard, it is clearly desirable 
that the pressure upon the money markets of the world should 
be lightened, And therefore it seems to follow that Germany will 
be glad to co-operate with France and the United States, But 


the Prince, we are told, is in favour of the status guo. Now the 
status quo in Germany is this. Theoretically, gold is the only 
standard of value; but the one-thaler pieces of the old silver coin. 
age have not yet been all called in, ab, until they are called in 
and demonetized by Imperial proclamation, they retain their legal- 
tender character, In theory of law, that is, Germany is a gold 
standard country ; but in actual fact she isa country of the double 
standard. Both silver and gold are not only current, but are legal 
tender for all debts and to any amount. The change, then, from 
the existing system to that proposed by France and the United 
States would clearly not be great. It would cnly be nece to 
adopt the relation of 154 to 1, as proposed by France, to make 
silver not | pte only, as at present, but permanently legal 
tender, and to enact that silver, like gold, must be freely coined 
for all who bring it to the Mint. That, in fact, is the sole change 
that is needed. Whether the Prince is prepared, however, to make 
this change remains to be seen. It would clearly be the wisest 
policy, now that he has incurred the expense of a large gold coin- 
age, though we are still of the opinion we have so often expressed 
in these columns, that the true course for Germany would have 
been to have retained the single silver standard which she possessed 
formerly. 

As regards our own country, the care taken by the Government 
not to commit itself to bimetallism is only honest. It is quite clear 
that we shall not change our own monetary system. e are per- 
fectly satisfied with it. It gives us, in fact, all the advantages we 
can expect from any system, and it would be unwise, therefore, to 
make any alteration in it. Whether the United States and Germany 
will make the change they deem necessary on other grounds, when 
they find that we are thus resolved to make no alteration, remains 
to be seen. As regards the United States, more particularly, we 
expect much difficulty, for Americans are of opinion that their 
country is destined to become not only the richest and greatest in 
the world, but the great banking centre, and they will be very re- 
luctant, therefore, to leave to England the advantage of a monetary 
system which unquestionably is the best. 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES.* 


\ I. FROUDE cannot be accused of any want of despatch in 

beginning the fulfilment of the duties which have been 
contided to him as literary executor of the late Mr. Carlyle. 
Indeed we are not aware of any instance in which the remains of 
a deceased author have been published at so short an interval after 
his death. No cogent reason existed for the precipitaacy with 
which these volumes have been produced ; and as they will hardly 
add to the fame of the great man‘ whom we have so lately lost, 
and will certainly not tend to increase the reputation for judgment. 
and discretion already enjoyed by their editor, there is ground for 
wishing that more time had been given to the revision of the 
matter now presented to the world. 

It appears from the editor’s preface that some years ago Mr. 
Carlyle placed in his hands a collection of letters written by his 
wife, then deceased, with the warning that before publication 
they would require anxious revision. At that time he believed his 
own end to be approaching, but in fact his life extended over 
another ten years, and finally he made over to Mr. Froude all his 
private papers and writings. Among these were discovered the 
contents of the present volumes, There are the thoughts and 
recollections he committed to r, as the outpourings of his 
sorrow on receiving the news of his father’s death; secondly, an 
account of his friendship and connexions with Edward Irving; 
another, of his intercourse with Lord Jeffrey ; slight memorials of 
Southey and Wordsworth, and the long wail of grief which is 
devoted to the memory of his lost wife. Mr. Froude informs us 
that he advised Carlyle that these should be printed with the 
requisite omissions immediately after his own death; and it seems 
to have been at one time intended that he should have revised 
them himself. This, however, could not be done, and it appears 
that the Reminiscences are now printed as found, with the admission 
on the part of the editor that most of them were probably not 
intended for publication; a point which will be sufficiently clear 
to all who read them. Much of them was written in the terrible 
time succeeding Mrs. Carlyle’s death; and Mr. Froude mentions 
that Carlyle’s condition was so singular at this time that he was 
afterwards unconscious of what he had done, and did not recollect 
having written about Irving when Mr. Froude came upon that 
portion of the MS., and inquired about it from him, A few occa- 
sional reservations are mentioned as having been made; and of 
course it is impossible to guess to what extent matter undesirable 
tor publication has been withheld. What does appear rests on 
the responsibility of the editor alone, who has allowed the man 
who has for so long been an object of the highest public honour 
and the greatest private esteem and regard to exhibit himself in 
some of his worst and most wayward and whimsical humours, 
to an extent which will hardly tend to enhance his character for 
doing justice to others or for possessing any real sympathy with 
humanity. 

* Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. 
2 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 


Edited by James Anthony Froude, 
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i n from these preliminary regrets, it is impossible to 

Pen doubts as to the curious interest and value of. the 
matter thus thrown open to the public gaze. The various reminis- 
cences taken together, and sometimes overlapping and repeating 
themselves, as might be expected, form a very near approach toa full 
autobiography, with the singular feature that the writer does not 
form the central figure or hero of his story. This circumstance 
ives an unusual charm and freedom to the narrative. . Carlyle is 
always discoursing of other people as his subject, and not ostensibly 
of himself; but the triple strand which he has thus spun supplies 
an almost complete history of his own life. It is sometimes 
harsh and rough, and often sad and sombre enough; but through 
it all runs and gleams the golden thread of tender recollections of 
his wife, from the early anecdote of “ Mamma, wine makes cosy,” 
to her latest heroic and self-devoting efforts to screen him from 
the troubles and annoyances of life. Indeed, to this remarkable 
woman Carlyle must have owed chiefly whatever amount of 
happiness was allowed to him in this world, struggling as 
he always was with ill-health and against a sort of splenetic 
hatred of almost all the literary work which he undertook. With- 
out her he could hardly have sustained the battle of existence; 
and no man has ever poured forth more tender and grateful recol- 
lections of the partner who had alleviated his lot than Carlyle 

‘has done in these memories. 

The portion of them which will be read with the most unalloyed 
pleasure is that which is dedicated to the memory of his father, a 
sort of rhapsody of affectionate recollections committed tu paper 
during the first few days after his death. From the account of 
those who were accustomed to hear Carlyle discourse of his own 
early days, it would seem as if these recollections much resemble 
his talk about the rural life of Annandale, its old people and 
ancient ways. The man who, by his own exertions and conduct, 
raised himself from the position of a working mason to that of a 
fairly substantial farmer must have had some striking qualities, 
although similar success has been and still is not uncommon in 
Scotland. It may be acomfort to Southrons to know that he did 
this in Burns’s own country, but without having ever read three 

s of his poems. His bringing up of his children seems to 
ave been stern, earnest, and authoritative, and Carlyle does not 
look back on his childhood as a time of joy; but he ceased to live 
habitually with his father after he was ten years old. James 
Carlyle taught his family that work was the only thing to be 
done, and that it must be done well. Upon this it is interesting 
to speculate how far Carlyle’s own career and the value of his 
literary work might have been altered if he had during his own 
life been compelled to do some regular work, not of his own choice. 
That, or a family of children of his own, would have been the two 
things most likely to break him in for a different and more prac- 
tical sort of exercise of his great powers. His general notion that 
the world ought to have been altogether altered to suit him- 
self might have been considerably modified; and he might not 
have continued his barren and perpetual outcries against things as 
they are; while he might have departed from his apparent resolu- 
tion to offer no suggestion how they could be possibly improved. 

The account of Edward Irving is in all ways valuable, and will 
add interest to the memory of a man whose influence upon Carlyle 
was at one time considerable, but with whom intimate intercourse 
ceased to be possible when the weaknesses and eccentricities of the 
friend of his youth gained absolute dominion over him. The 
character of old Adam Hope herein introduced is a capital one; 
and the remarks on the simplicity and earnestness of the Scots dis- 
senters of the last century are excellent; pointing out that dissent 
in Scotland is merely a stricter adherence to the National Kirk, and 
that these old dissenters are definable as “ Free Kirk making no 
noise.” Irving was the elder of the two men, and was engaged in 
teaching, while preparing for the ministry—at one time dominie at 
Haddington to Carlyle’s future wife—and perhaps might himself, as it 
would seem, have been her husband, but fora previous, and as it turned 
out not very happy, engagement elsewhere. The acquaintance began 
hesctien be Carlyle in an attitude of reverence for the man who 
‘was preceding him in the task of schoolmastering, and afterwards 
of the ministry, then marked out for himself also; but lapse of 
time naturally altered this, and a most brotherly and sincere 
affection came to exist between them. Carlyle calls him later 
on “noble Irving, the faithful elder brother of his life, in those 

ears ” 


And so the two friends took walking tours together in the in- 
tervals of their irksome taskwork, and after two years of it, both 
went to establish themselves in Edinburgh, where Carlyle describes 
his position as forlorn enough, and himself as beginning the long 
curriculum of dyspepsia which was to be his companion through 
life. Irving’s preaching is described as full of thought, but want- 
ing indefinite head and backbone; and from the anecdote told of 
his driving one of his congregation fairly out of church by it, the 
character of his pulpit eloquence must have been rather denuncia- 
tory than inviting. In Hatton Garden later on it attracted large 
and fashionable audiences, and was one of the phenomena of 
the day. In visiting Irving at Glasgow, Carlyle had his first 
glimpse of wealthy town life, and seems to have liked it. A great 
turning point in Carlyle’s life was his engagement as tutor in the 
Buller family, Charles Buller having an interval to fill up between 
Harrow and Cambridge ; and this appointment was obtained upon 
Irving’s introduction. A very early piece of literary work done 
by Carlyle was a translation of Legendre’s Geometry commis- 
sioned oe Brewster, for which he was perfectly competent, 
although he did not hold mathematical distinction, even of the 


highest eminence, in more outward respect than any of the other 


reputations usually looked up to by the majority of mankind. To 
this succeeded more important and congenial work, the Schiller 
for the London Magazine, and the Wilhelm Meister ; and in 1824 
Carlyle came to London on a visit to Irving, by whom he was in- 
troduced to the family and to the house of a gentleman well 
known at the time, from whom he received much kindness, and of 
whom and his belongings and surroundings Carlyle is allowed by 
his editor to give his opinions, which are not altogether of an amiable 
and grateful kind—fit enough to be written for his own satisfaction, 
but hardly fit for at least present publication. His host is a bore 
and a humbug, and the account of the circumstances of the 
domestic life to which Carlyle was familiarly admitted comes ill 
from one who must have received considerable advantages from 
his intimacy at the house when a young man and a stranger in 
London. The existence of even one person still alive to whom all 
this could not fail to give annoyance should have been a reason 
for suppressing it. To the lady of this house Carlyle owed an 
introduction to Coleridge, then living at Highgate. He was to 
him only “a puffy, anxious, abstracted-looking, fattish old man,” 
talking of matters of no interest. So, in other places, Heine is 
“blackguard Heine”; Charles Lamb and his sister are “a very 
sorry pair of phenomena”; Sir William Molesworth is“ a poorish, 
narrow creature” ; and Lady Holland is “a kind of hungry orna- 
mented witch, looking over at me with mere carnivorous views,” 
of whom, however, Carlyle learned to think better afterwards. 
Darwin on Species is wonderful to Carlyle as “indicating the 
capricious stupidity of mankind ; never could read a page of it, or 
waste the least thought upon it.” Would it not have been kinder 
to Carlyle’s memory to have omitted all this also P 

After the termination of the Buller engagement Carlyle went 
to France in company with some members of that family. 
The description of the first view of Paris by night, from the 
heights of Montmartre, is fine—a sort of pleasure not now ta 
be enjoyed, when all places are entered by the inevitable 
railway station. He saw Legendre and La Place, heard Cuvier 
lecture, and saw Talma in Cidipe at the Théitre Francais, 
who elicited some genuine praise; ‘ incomparably the 4 
actor 1 ever saw.” All this time the strange conduct and 
delusions of Irving were leading to an increasing estrangement 
between Carlyle and himself, and finally their intercourse dwindled 
down to almost none at all. The closing sketch of his career is a 
fine one, and seems to exhaust in short compass all that there is to 
be said about it. The year passed in solitude at Hoddam Hill 
seems to have led to the working of a great change in Carlyle’s 
spiritual nature, which he himself terms a “ conversion,” and this 
_— occasion for one of the most remarkable passages in the 

ook, 

The reminiscences of Jeffrey show him in a very agreeable 
light as the friend of a young author, to whom indeed at one 
time he offered a pension of 100/. a year from his own income, 
Yet Carlyle is allowed to exhibit himself as angry with him for 
not procuring his appointment toa public employment, for which 
he admits he had no sufficient qualifications, Jeffrey having Govern- 
ment patronage as the Lord Advocate of the day. He wanted to 
be made Observer at the Observatory in Edinburgh; but, although 

ossessing some acquaintance with mathematics and astronomy, 
e had never looked through a telescope in his life. There was much 
pleasant intercourse, as it seems, between Jeffrey and his wife and 
the Carlyles, husband and wife; but here n an anecdote is 
printed which, amusing as it is, had better not have been permitted 
to see the light, telling as it does entirely against the narrator of 


it. 

Carlyle was sitting comfortably in the Lord Advocate’s lodgings 
in Jermyn Street when he was disturbed by the entrance of 
another visitor. First, he is put out by Mrs. Jetfrey’s anxieties to 
give a cordial reception to an old friend, who, upou his entrance, 
is described so as to make him appear utterly unworthy and ridi- 
culous, and then Carlyle, evidently smarting under some fancied 
want of attention to himself, takes the first opportunity of bolting 
in a huff. The gentleman, now long deceased, was a well-known 
person, but the misspelling of his name (as given by Carlyle) has 
not been corrected by the editor. Afterwards Carlyle more com- 
pletely identifies him, by inquiry of Sterling of the Times, who 
informs him that ‘‘ He’s a damned old humbug; dines at Holland. 
House,” where, by the by, Carlyle never did dine, as he himself 
relates. Finally Carlyle writes “this was all the history I ever 
had of the poor man; whomI never heard of more, nor saw, 
except that one time.” He is in fact brought in only to be made 
absurd, and to be knocked down like a super crossing the stage in 
a pantomime. propos to misspelling, it may be noted that the 
name of “ Ellice,” so well known in politi and social life, is 
given as “‘ Ellis” by Carlyle, and this remains without correc- 
tion by Mr. Froude. 

Carlyle’s married life began in 1825, and in 1834 he settled 
in London, occupying the well-known house in Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, until his death. The portion of the Reminiscences which 
is headed “ Jane Welsh Carlyle” is nominally consecrated to her 
memory, but contains the materials for his own biography for the 
last fifty years of his life, during which his most important works 
were written ; and he became almost an inspired prophet for some 
and @ grievous stumbling-block of offence for others. The history 
and belongings of Mrs. Carlyle’s family form perhaps the least 

nerally interesting part of what relates to her, but they will no 

oubt be read with eagerness by those whom they more especially 
concern, 
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For three or four years Carlyle’s chief source of income was de- 
rived from giving lectures—a grim business, to which nothing but 
dire necessity drove him. To himself it was, although very differ- 
ently appraised by those who heard and have since read them, a 
“ detestable mixture of prophecy and play-actorism,” as he has 
chosen to define it. This n in 1838, and soon Carlyle be- 
came a notability in London, and was an honoured guest at many 
well-frequented houses. He had indeed the opportunity of seeing, 
as much as he pleased, what may be described as the really best 
society, and he thoroughly enjoyed it, but not without the usual 
protests and complaints. Here, however, he honestly bears wit- 
ness to its excellence, saying that “certain of the ari did 
seem'to him very noble .... and he would vote it (with its 
perfection of human politeness, its continual grace of bearing and 
of-acting, steadfast honour, light address, and cheery stoicism) 
actually — best of English classes.” 

The er Day Pamphlets, the French Revolution, and the 
Cromwell raised Carlyle’s literary reputation to its highest point. 
The terrible tussle with Frederick Tr, which occupied him for 
thirteen years and cost so much toil, hardly resulted in any 
increase of fame. After the death of his wife, he is not known 
to have written anything but the present Reminiscences, of which 
itmust not be sup that they do.not contain much that is al- 
gethe: worthy of their writer—the man whose well-known works 

roused and delighted, and assisted to furnish the minds of two 
generations, and whose nature, with all its strange whims, was 
essentially of a fine, manly, generous, and thoroughly independent 
and conscientious character. His vast intellectual power, his 
faculty for laborious and minute research into the subjects which 
interested him, and (apart from exaggeration) his righteous ab- 
horrence of all that is unreal, unwholesome, and untrue can never 
be forgotten. 

It will be for posterity, however, to pass the abiding judgment 
om Carlyle’s place in English literature, to which he has contri- 
buted so much that is new and valuable. His originality and 
fertility of composition, great as were with him the pangs of 
parturition, have seldom been equalled. The example of his life, 
aud much of what he wrote, cannot have been without its effect 
upon the temper of the time in which he lived; but, on the whole, 
he may be not unfairly described even by an admirer, in the words 
applied by himself to Goethe’s Faust, as one who quitted the ways 
of vulgar men, but without light to guide him to a better wey 3 
ormore truly perhaps, as one who did not follow up the light 
which he had. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


We. confess to being less pleased with the story which opens 
and gives its name to Mr. Henry James’s latest volumes 
than with those which follow it. “Not to keep dinging it dingin 
itinto one so,” said Tony Lumpkin in a fit of exasperation with 
his. mother; and the phrase might with some show of justice be 
applied to the method which eee gem has yeory to adopt in 
ashington Square—a story, which to put it briefly, is too lon 
beth materials for the of them, The 
events are far less exciting than those which occur in Northanger 
Abbey or Mansfield Park, and the way of narrating them is not 
unlike.a diluted and modernized version of the way in which the 
author of those. novels was. prompted to describe the scenes 
which she observed and imagined. Mr. James, “ fine,” to 
use a pet word of his own, as his insight and style are, and 
+ as‘may be what a contemporary has with characteristic 
impulsiveness called his “genius,” can hardly yet take rank 
with the writer to whom we have just referred. The constant 
insistence upon trivial traits of commonplace character is a 
dangerous thing to attempt, and the daring in the case of Wash- 
Y Square is hardly excused by the success, Not one of the 
characters is really interesting, while some are entirely repulsive. 
The heroine is a kind of washy imitation of Mr. Trollope’s charm- 
ing, if too constant, Lily Dale, and the young man who in the 
end does not marry her is, if anything, meaner than Crosbie, 
and has the disadvantage, from an artistic point of view, of 
cael: patie justice, so far as ove is told, whether in the 
form of a violent assault or of that more serious and galling 
misery which overtook Crosbie in his married life. The father 
of the heroine has some distant kind of relationship with Mr. 
Bennet in Pride and Prejudice, but is a less interesting person ; 
while his sister's elderly love of romance gives but a feeble 
relief to. the not very agreeable, and somewhat dull, tone of 
the whole story. The resemblances which have suggested 
themselves to our mind may be purely accidental, and if the 
work had not been unduly spun out it would have mattered 
little or nothing whether they were accidental, or even whether 
they existed, or not. The fact is that the tale or skeieh, 
or whatever it. should be called, is about twice as long as it 
ht tobe. The actions, or want of actions, of a flashy, ava- 
ricious yo man, of a cynical, clever father, of his determined 
and high-hearted, though not brilliant, daughter, and of her senti- 
mental aunt, over a very commonplace case of love-making and 
jilting do not bear telling, at least as they are told in Washington 
Square, at the length at which Mr. James has chosen to tell them. 
Such things are tiresome in real life ;‘and though they are less 


* Washington Square; The Pension Beaurepas; A Bundle of Letters, 
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tiresome when described and dissected by Mr. James, yet his skill 
in the knowledge of the causes of things which lead to tiresome« 
ness fails to give any real interest to that which is in its essence 
deeply uninteresting. Nor does the fact that the story is written 
by an American and deals with American life lend any ex- 
traneous or factitious attraction to its course. Everything 
that Mr. James tells us of might, with certain ew and un- 
important differences, have happened in ordinary English life ; and, 
indeed, the whole notion of Mr. James's story has frequently been 
employed with success by English novelists. These novelists, 
however, have generally avoided the cardinal fault, already re~ 
ferred to, of Mr. James’s work, that of trying to interest readers 
in characters who are utterly and hopelessly uninteresting. A 
few more touches of interest and attraction in Catherine’s cha- 
racter might have made a difference in the tone of the whole 
work; we might have felt that she was a fille unjustly and 
stupidly ncomprise by her father; and one who might be loved 
for herself as well as sought after for her expectations. As it is, 
it becomes difficult to call up any indignation for her father’s 
no doubt superficial estimate of her character, and im- 
sible to believe that Morris Townsend or anybody else could 
ave been attracted by her without any thought of her prospective 
dollars. It may have been, and it very possibly was, Mr. James's 
object to depict this side of life exactly asit is; and no doubt he 
has succeeded in giving a curiously exact and keen representation 
of the cause and effect of varied emotions, most of them of a ve 
low order, in an everyday kind of life which is common to all civi- 
lized communities. But we would submit that to do this isa 
task decidedly unworthy of Mr. James’s undoubtedly remarkable 
talent. There is, it may be noted, a curious discrepancy between 
the general method of the story and the style occasionally 
adopted. For instance, when, after the father’s death, things 
have come back to conditions in which it might yet be advan- 
tageous to Morris to marry Catherine, he comes back to make a 
new proposal which is rejected with a somewhat stolid dignity. 
In the hall he meets the sentimental aunt, who “ appeared to have 
been hovering there under the irreconcilable promptings of her 
curiosity and her dignity.” 
ss That was a precious plan of yours,” said Morris, clapping on his 


“Ts she so hard?” asked Mrs. Penniman. 

“She doesn’t care a button for me—with her confounded little dry 
manner.” 

“ Was it very dry ?” pursued Mrs. Penniman, with solicitude. 

Morris took no notice of her question: he stood musing an instant, 
with his hat on. “ But why the deuce, then, would she never marry ?” 

“Yes; why, indeed ?” sighed Mrs. Penniman. And then, as if from a 
sense of the inadequacy of this explanation, “ But you will not despair— 
you will come back ?” 

“Come back? Damnation!” And Morris Townsend strode out of the 
house, leaving Mrs. Penniman staring. 

Catherine, meanwhile, in the parlour, picking up her morsel of fancy- 

work, had seated herself with it again—for life, as it were. 
This is the end of the story, in which it will be observed that 
Mr. James sticks to his Mérimée-like plan of leaving the reader to 
make his own estimate of the suohdais results of the situation, 
and which is perhaps neither much better nor much worse than 
the contents of the eighty-five pages which lead up to it. 

The Pension Beaurepas with its careful and clever pictures of 
certain American characters as they appear in their European 
tour, is far more easy, if not in itself more pleasant, reading than 
Washington Square. The people described are at least more cha- 
racteristic, and, partly perhaps because the narrative is not 
stretched to an undue length, the reader's interest is certainly better 
sustained. Mme. Beaurepas herself is a not unattractive person 
to meet either in the pages of a nouvelle by Mr. James or in real 
life, and one’s sympathies cannot but be enlisted for the sufferings 
of Mr. Ruck. At the same time it must be said that there 
is nothing very new either in Mme. Beaurepas or in Mr. Ruck; 
that there is a kind of affectation of cynicism about the story ; and 
that, like other stories of Mr. James’s, it ends with an imitation, 
which has become irritating by dint of repetition, of earlier, and 
possibly better, writers’ methods. Jt must, however, be admitted 
that there is a certain pathos in the final scene. 

What saves the two volumes we are now considering from being 
dismissed altogether as work far from being up to Mr. James's 
best mark is the Bundle of Letters which closes them. Here 
it becomes a matter of absolutely no consequence whether he 
has or has not taken a hint from any other writer. The Bundle 
of Letters can stand perfectly well by itself on its very marked 
and original merits. One clever French writer has given the cor 
respondence of two persons affecting each other with complete 
success. Mr. James has dared further; and, in this instance at 
least, his daring is fully justified. Nothing could well be better 
than his estimate of the curious people assembled together ‘for a 
time in one house, and of the curious views which they enter- 
tain of one another. One of the letters, from Louis Leverett to 
a Boston friend, is “ quite consummate ” :— 

If you repeat my remarks to any of the West Cedar Street circle, be sure you 
tone them down as your discretion will suggest. For yourself, you will know 
that I have always had an immense desire to see something of real French 
life. You are acquainted with my great sympathy with the French; with 
my natural tendency to enter into the French way of locking at life. I sym- 
pathize with the artistic temperament ; I rememberyou used sometimes to 
hint to me that you thought my own temperament too artistie. I don’t 
think that in Boston there is any real sympathy with the artistic tempera- 
ment; we tend to make everything a matter of right and wrong. And in 
Boston one can’t live—On ne peut pas vivre, as they say here. I don’t mean 
one can’t reside—for a great many people manage that ; but one can’t live, 
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sthetically—I may also venture to say, sensuously. This is why I have 
always been so much drawn to the French, who are so xsthetic, so sensuous. 
I am so sorry that Théophile Gautier has passed away ; | should have liked 
so much to go and see him, and tell him all that I owe him. He was living 
when I was here before ; but, you know, at. that time I was travelling with 
the Johnsons, who are not «esthetic, and who used to make me feel rather 
ashamed of my artistic temperament. If I had gone to see the great 
apostle of beauty, I should have had to go clandestinely—en cachette, as 
they say here; and thatis not my nature: I like to do everything frankly, 
freely, naivement, au grand jour. That is the great thing—to be free, to. be 
frank, to be naif. Doesn’t Matthew Arnold say that somewhere—or is it 
Swinburne, or Pater ? 


Here Mr. James is, it seems to us, at his best; and we can only 
hope that he may in future have a keener eye for the limits within 
which the dissection of more or less commonplace character may 
or may not be attractive. 


VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN TO 
AMERICA.* 


‘T isa happy thing for the general reader when a writer who 
has for years made a special study of any large subject is 
willing, as a piece of by-work, as it were, to undertake the un- 
_ assuming duties of the editor of some book which has formed but 
3 small part of his investigations, We have seen far too much of 
men who edit a work or publish selections urged on, not by the 
fulness of their minds, but by the emptiness of their pockets. They 
first choose a subject—such a one as they hope may catch the 
public taste—and then they try to learn of it just as much as will 
serve their turn. If they can make their empty show of know- 
ledge pass with the vulgar, they are indifferent to the contempt of 
the learned. Their books sell, and that is all they are meant to 
do. It isarelief to turn from the work of men of this kind to 
such a volume as the one before us. Mr. E. J. Payne was already 
known as the careful editor of two volumes of Burke's works in 
the Clarendon Press Series before he published his History of 
European Colonies. In this latter book he showed an amount of 
knowledge of a very wide subject which, we venture to say, has 
been possessed by no other writer. He has since then confined 
his studies to one branch—by far the most important of this wide- 
spreading history — the colonization, namely, of America, In 
writing a full narrative of this great movement, he has, of course, 
been led to study carefully the collection of Hakluyt’s voyages. 
From them he has selected thirteen narratives, and has edited 
them with historical notices. Ina very interesting introduction 
he gives a rapid sketch of the course and the eflects of modern 
discovery. He clearly traces the work done by the different 
nations of Europe in opening up the world. He shows how it 
was not till science had done its work, and done it through the 
men of Italy, and the struggle had begun of commercial enterprise 
and political ambition for a share in the substantial results, that 
England stepped in to bear her part in the history of maritime 
exploration. In a few pages he shows how vast an effect was 
wrought on the future of the New World by the reformation in 
the Old World. Spain, the spoilt child of the Papacy, had been 
endowed by its parent with the New World. ‘“ Catholic England 
had acquiesced in the title thus acquired. Protestant England 
repared to dispute it.” As Mr. Payne says, the incidents of the 
panish conquest of Mexico and Peru are well known, and no less 
known are the incidents of English colonization in New England, 
Virginia, and the Windward Islands. But a gulf of half a century, 
more or less, divides the period of English colonization from the 
iod of Spanish conquest. How, he asks, is this gulf to be 
dged over? Where shall we find an explanation of the transi- 
tion from the old America—an America enslaved, medizval, 
Spanish, and Catholic—to the new America, an America free, 
modern, English, and Protestant 


Fixing narrower limits to the inquiry, we may ask, How is that in the 
beginning of its history we find America wholly Spanish and Portuguese, and 
at the end of a century find that it has become European? How is it 
that in the sixteenth century we find Europe tranquilly acquiescing in 
the Spanish occupation of America, and entertaining no suspicion what- 
ever as to its ultimate destiny, while in the seventeenth we find all the 
— of Western Europe engaged in a struggle for its possession? And 

wis it that in this struggle we find England taking the lead from the 

inning, in course of time absorbing all foreign elements, and ultimately 
bringing about the great change which has made America, in all its length and 
breadth, a continent of free states, framed more or less on an English model, 
and all having their principal commercial and social connection with 

land, and that connection an increasing one ? 
The solution to these questions is to be found, as our author says, 
in the narratives of the Elizabethan seamen. It was these daring 
men, and not the Puritan emigrants of New England, or the com- 
mercial adventurers who cultivated the tobacco plant in Virginia, 
who were the real founders of English America. The voyage of 
the May Flower, if in one way it was the first, was in another way 
the last of a long series of enterprises. It is true that in Eliza- 
beth’s reign no colony was permanently settled, but it was then 
that the path was paved for our vast colonial empire. There were, 
as Mr. Payne shows, four great causes which soon after she had 
ascended the throne united to force English enterprise irresistibly 
on the path of its destiny. ‘There was “«n economical cause, de- 
pendent on the increase of wealth, a commercial cause, dependent on 
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the steady widening of the field of navigation, and a political cause, 
dependent on the impending breach with — he fourth was 
an intellectual cause. English thought had been widened in one 
half-century as perhaps it has scarcely been widened in all the 
centuries that have followed. The old world of classical leara- 
ing had been thrown open to it,and from it the Bible was no 
longer kept hidden. Its range was no more to be limited to our 
island-home, “ and, as ever happens, its strength and sagacity in- 


-creased with the increase in the field of its operations.” If the 


ae of discovery owed much to this intellectual cause, it paid 
k its debt to the full. There is a fine passage in one of 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the dramatic literature of the age of Eliza- 
beth, in which he gives a sketch of the three great causes which, 
according to him, at that time ‘operated to mould and stamp the 
poetry of the country.” Third among these causes he places ‘the 
discovery of the New World and the reading of voyages and 
travels. Green islands and golden sands seemed to arise,ias by 
enchantment, out of the bosom of the watery waste, and invite 
the cupidity, or wing the imagination, of the dreaming speculator. 
Fairyland was realized in new and unknown worlds. . . . The 
people, the soil, the clime, everything gave unlimited scope to the 
curiosity of the traveller and reader. Other manners might be 
said to enlarge the bounds of knowledge, and new mines of 
wealth were tumbled at our feet. It is from a voyage to the 
Straits of Magellan that Shakspeare has taken the hint of Prospero’s 
Enchanted Isle.” He next quotes those beautiful lines in which 
Spenser defends himself against the charge that his Faerie Queene 
is but “the abundance of an idle brain” and “ painted forgery,” 
If any one maintains that none do know “where is that happy 
land of faerie,” to him the poet answers :— 

But let that man with better sence advize, 

That of the world least part to us is red ; 

And daily how through hardy enterprize 

Many great regions are discovered, 

Which to late age were never mentioned. 

Who ever heard of th’ Indian Peru ? 

Or who in venturous vessell measured 

The Amazon huge river, now found trew ? 

Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever vew ? 
It is not too much to say tha‘ no one has much chance of enter- 
ing into the world of thought in which Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
even Milton lived who will not take the trouble to read some at 
least of the voyages of their great countrymen. Like 
Desdemona they must “ seriously incline” to hear the narrator as 


he speaks 
of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
* 


And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders, 
The present is an age of handbooks; if there is no royal road to 
learning, it is hoped that at least a common one has at last been 
provided in half-crowu manuals. It was only the other day that 
we read somewhere or other that a work that has been la 
published about Pepys would teach the reader far more than 
the volumes of the Diary. There may be extracts of beef and 
essences that in one spoonful contain the nourishment of a whole 
meal. But great writers are not like great oxen, and.those who 
wish to really know them must take them as they are in all. their 
bulk. We must go even further than thisy If we would really 
know the men of any one time we must read the books 
which they read, not much less than the books which they 
wrote. At all events, we must read a selection—a selection, but 
not an abridgment, still less a manual. It -would seem. to be the 
case with many people that their minds are so thoroughly 
modern, that they find a great difficulty in reading anythi 
which has not been carefully prepared by one whom we may 
perhaps be allowed to call a literary cook. The great thoughts of 
old writers have to be first hashed and then highly seasoned 
before such people as these can manage in any way to swallow 
them. In this they remind us of a custom among the Ksquimaux as 
told in the account of Frobisher’s voyages. ‘‘ The women,” says the 
writer, “feed their children with flesh which first they do a little 
chew in their own mouths.” Yet it is not -easy to believe, that 
even these lazy readers, if they once made the effort, would find 
any difficulty in going through the narratives that are contained 
in the volume before us. Mr. Payne has spared them one trouble. 
He has skimmed for them the very cream of Hakluyt’s collection, 
and has successfully guarded them against the chance of stumbling 
on a single dull piece of writing. But, happily, besides these triflers 
in the field of literature, there aremany who only want. a guide.to 
lead them into new paths of learning. ‘To them Hakluyt’s collec- 
tion may be known only by name. They will be delighted to read 
these thirteen narratives, which, to use the editor's words, “ reflect, 
with the closeness and fidelity which only belongs to contemporary 
records, the aspect presented to English eyes by the great field.of 
new enterprise which was opened. beyond the sea to i 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Those who wrote them,” he on to say, 
“were, for the most part, men who -had:t ves. taken an 
active part in the work, and who. were-scholarly «enough to use 


the pure and expressive English of Shakspeare’s day with ease and 
effect.” 


There is yet another class of readers: for whom they onght.to 
have a strong attraction. Unless English-schoolboys are greatly 
ch for the worse, there ought to be many a one among'tlem 


“whom they will cheat of his hour of plsy as much as ever did 
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Scott’s Marmion cheat their grandfathers. But at times we fear 
that Robinson Crusoe no longer holds its place as prime favourite 
among young readers. Their taste, like that of their elders, is too 
often spoilt by the highly-seasoned dishes which are served up 
before them. Fidelity to nature seems to have lost much of its charm 
even with the young amidst the general rage for what is called sen- 
sational writing. Yet we must confess that we cannot help looking 
upon the boy who says that he does not care for Robinson Crusoe 
in much the same way as Johnson looked upon Bishop Percy’s 
daughter, who said she had never read Pilyrim’s Progress. ‘ No!” 
replied the Doctor, “ then I would not give one farthing for you!” 

e shall be slow, however, to admit that an English schoolboy 
can be indifferent to these old tales of daring of the great seamen 
of his race. He must be moved as he reads how high these sailors 
held the name of Englishmen, and how they felt, in the extremity 
of peril, that “ they should,” to quote one of the writers, “as true 
Englishmen and faithful friends, supply one another's wauts in all 
fortunes and dangers.” 

What a happy use might be made of such a collection of voyages 
as this if out of it geography were taught! Nothing can well be 
drearier than the common manuals through which children are 
carried, or rather driven, as they are taught the names of places. 
Who cares to know the position of a country or a town of which 
he knows nothing except that it is marked on a map? But the 
class which should follow Drake, for instance, in his famous voy- 
age round the world, with a good chart before their eyes, would 
find that phy is indeed a study of high interest. We could 
certainly have wished that Mr. Payne had been somewhat more 
liberal in his supply of notes. While his introductions are all 
that we could desire, we see places where a note, either on the 
meaning of a word or some point in geography, might with ad- 
van have been added. e must not, however, let our last 
word be one of censure; but we must thank him for thus placing 
within the reach of the general reader a book which is, in so high 
@ degree, both interesting and instructive. 


ETCHINGS OF AMERICAN FERNS.* 


fern collectors rarely trouble themselves much 
about the range and number of exotic species, The pleasure of 
the game, as of most of such pastimes, depends upon its exactitude. 
There are exactly fifty species of ferns known to exist within the 
British Islands, and the collection becomes a sort of solitaire-board, 
the object being to fill that half-century of sp as soon as 
possible, It has hardly been sufficiently observed how much the 
precision of attainable aim has to do with the pleasure of sport ; 
the fact must be commended to the notice of the next writer on 
the natural history of collecting. To come down to the humblest 
class of acquisition, how many thousands of young persons take 

ure in collecting stamps, the actual number of which 
1s known and catalogued, while how few have the courage to put 
out upon the trackless and ween limitless ocean of post- 
marks! If we rise to the healthier pursuit of most schoolboys, how 
immense a preponderance we find of collections of butterflies, 
where the oad is strictly limited, over those of moths where 
“the range, when we go down to the groups of minuter forms, the 
tortices and tineada, is too wide for the ambition of a lifetime! 
But ferns are the butterflies of botany, and they attract the col- 
lector in the same way, by their restricted range and definite 
number. He will be surprised to find, if he opens the attractive 
volume before us, that the collection of ferns in North America, 
notwithstanding the immense and varied range of territory covered, 
is no less exciting than it is in England. For, while we possess 
fifty indigenous species, it appears that in a tract of the American 
continent including all Canada and New <p ore and extending 
in the west beyond Kentucky and south to the borders of Georgia, 
there are only known to science age tote native varieties. 

We learn with surprise that Mr. Williamson’sis the first popular 
handbook on American ferns yet The author, who 
vecarcely gives us any letterpress, and who depends entirely upon 
his illustrations, first essayed his work in modest form, as The 
Ferns of Kentucky. His book, however, was felt to “supply 
a@ want,” and the ferns of that State are so characteristic 
of the whole of North-Eastern America that he was able, by 
including a few more species, to give a new edition a more 
national importance. English fern lovers would perhaps value 
the volume more if some fuller account were given of the 
habits and distribution of each species; but the plates alone 
‘are of great charm and interest. It will perhaps be of most 
im ce to English readers if we consider tirst the simi- 
larities, and secondly the differences, that exist between the 
English and American flora in this particular. We are bound to 
take Mr. Williamson as correct in his statements, and ially in 
his limitation of existing species. The anarchy that exists in the 
nomenclature of ferns—an anarchy that can most easily be brought 
home to the reader by the instance that one single genus is known 
to botanists, aecording to the school they have been brought up 
in, as lastrea, polystichum, aspidium, dryopteris, and nephrodium 
—this anarchy determines us, in speaking of ferns both English 
and American, to use the old English name, and not Mr. 


* Fern Etchings; illustrating all the Species of Ferns indigenous to the 
North-Eastern United States and Canada, ae John Williamson. 
Louisville, Kentucky, 


Williamson's name. For American species we must use American 
names. 

In the first place, it is a very curious fact that twenty out of 
our fifty species are found to be indigenous also in America; 
although we confess that, to obtain this clear number, we haya 
forced ourselves to believe that our British Cystopteris Dickieana, 
the very doubtful species found only in a cave near Aberdeen, 
is not distinct from the American Cystopterts montana, which it 
seems to resemble in its lush growth and crowded pinne. The 
very common English ferns seem, from Mr. Williamson's brief notes, 
to be as abundant in the States as with us. The ordinary wood 
polypody, the long rhizomes of which, rooted in the branches of 
trees, and covered with a shaggy, golden beard, are so familiar 
an object in all parts of our islands, is so common in America, 
“that it gives a character to the vegetation.” Its refined relative, 
the oak-fern, is equally at home on both sides of the Atlantic; but, 
in the place of our beech-fern, phegopteris, the Americans have a 
polypodioides, in the etching of which, however, we detect nothing 
that distinguishes it from the British species. The Transatlantic 
hexagonoptera, on the other hand, is easily distinguished from the 
robertianum of our limestone districts, with its clammy touch and 
strong geranium odour. The common bracken is as characteristic 
a feature of American landscape as it is of English. We wonder 
if Mr. Williamson knows the curious West-country superstition 
that all the bracken in the world has but one root, and that that 
is the reason why the plant can never be eradicated. The main 
stock of this single root must lie, it would seem, somewhere 
close under the still vexed Bermoothes. Among the aspleniums, 
Great Britain and America possess alike ¢richomanes and viride 
—the twins of the fern family, “ Brunette, the dark, and Blan- 
cheline, the fair ”—ruta-murarta, whose rich, round fronds leave on 
meddling fingers as rich a dust as any butterfly’s wing, and 
Jilix foemina, genteelest of ferns, by European botanists long since 
separated from the coarse and wiry company of aspleniums, and 
made to sit solitary as a genus, athyrium. Of the other Ameri- 
can aspleniums, some, such as the broadly lanceolate ebenoides, 
and angustifolium in its simplicity, are entirely strange to us, 
Others seem but narrowly divided from our species; Bradleyi, 
which grows on bluffs of sandstone in Kentucky, is very like our 
familiar marinum, although the latter prefers a shady humid 
locality ; montanum comes as close to our lanceolatum as cousins 
can venture to do, while parvulum seems to be the lost norm from 
which all known aspleniums have diverged. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the States do not possess any of our more eccentric 
aspleniums, such as the pointed and scarcely fern-like germanicum 
and septentrionale, with their dried flicker of fronds, or Petrarche, 
the rarest of British species, which looks as though a mischievous 
child had robbed it of half its pinnules. The commonest fern of 
English lanes, Asplenium adiantum-nigrum, is also unknown in 
America, and there seems to be no species there which exactly 
takes its place. 

The three extraordinary genera with which botanists close their 
category of the jilicine, the so-called “ flowering-ferns,” are repre- 
sented more abundantly, but not more characteristically, than in the 
British Isles. For instance, we have but one Osmunda, the magni- 
ficent regalis, which makes all swampy places golden in autumn 
with its vast spikes of seed at the end of its pale fronds; but the 
Americans, in addition to this their commonest species, have a 
Claytoniana and a cinnamoniana not specially distinct in form or 
structure. The genus botrychiwm, the moon-tern or lunary, to the 
magical powers of which several of the Elizabethan poets bear 
testimony, is represented all over both hemispheres by one very 
beautiful species, which occurs as far away as Kamskhatka. This 
is the only variety known in the British Isles; but the Americans 
possess no less than seven species, several of which lose the 
peculiar form which we know in the lunary—that is, the cluster 
of kidney-shaped pinnze—and approximate the osmundas and even 
the dastreas in shape. Last of all the genus ophioglossum, or adder's 
tongues, waich are to the races of ferns what the lampreys are to 
the race of fishes, has two representatives in America as with us, 
though only one of these, vulgatum, is common to both hemi- 
spheres. In each case there is besides this a pigmy species, a little 
withered tongue a couple of inches high, which is called 
lusitanicum in Europe, and buwbosum in America, the only ap- 
parent difference being that the former has a fibrous and the latter 
a tuberous root. 

Among striking forms that occur among British ferns, and are 
not found in America, the delicate and transparent filmy-ferns, 
hymenophylium, are perhaps the most noticeable by their absence. 
The English hard-fern, Blechnum spicant, one of the commonest 
adornments of our moorlands and watercourses, has no near 
relative across the Atlantic. Our | pepagrn Allosorus crispus, is 
also unknown; but is represented by an American parsley-fern, 
Cryptogramme acrostichoides, which would seem, from Mr. William- 
son’s etching, to be only distantly allied to the English species. 
Of the vast genus adiantum, the true Maidenhairs, each continent 
possesses one species in its northern districts; ours, the hope and 
despair of collectors, is Capillus Veneris; that of the Northern 
States is pedatum, one of the commonest inmates of our conserva- 
tories, where it is largely cultivated for bouquets. 

The American fern-flora possesses a few types unfamiliar to us, 
Four species of chetlanthes present us with a curiously woolly or 
hirsute fern, divided into innumerable pinnules, and preserving the 
pubescence from the root to the very tips of the fronds. A delicate 
genus, pellea, is recommended to gardeners by the deep purple 


colour and eccentric shape of its principal species. The wood- 
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wardias, giant ferns that fill the swamps of Virginia, resemble 
ae ak we know on this side of the ocean. But, on the 
whole, there are only two ferns which are entirely strange to us in 
form and habit. One of these is Schizea pusilla, a dainty little 
plant found in the pine wastes of New Jersey, which throws up 
three or four inches high, at the extreme end of which is 
fastened a little cluster of pinne, looking, in Mr. Williamson’s 
etching, like thevery point of a beech-leaf. The other is the 
climbing-fern, Lygodium palmatum, a plant stranger still to those 
who have not seen it in English conservatories, where its eccen- 
tricity and beauty are making it a great favourite. This fern 
throws out slender, flexible stalks many feet in length, with star- 
like fronds at long intervals, the whole starting from a running 
root-stock, so that a healthy plant can be trained over trellis- 
work, and form a little fairy bower for a dormouse or a green 
It is certainly one of the prettiest and strangest ferns in the 
world, and seems to be quite abundant in the States. ; 
Mr. Williamson’s etchings are careful and faithful in most in- 
stances, but the plates seem to be worn and the impressions are 
rather faint. In some cases, where the fern is a familiar British 
species, we do not find it characterized so faithfully as we should 
wish. The illustration of rutamuraria, for instance, must have 
been taken from a weak and straggling specimen, or else the 
habit of the plant is very different in America. It is a curious 
fault, too, in a botanist, to omit the one distinction between tricho- 
manes and viride, the dark stalk in one case and the pale one in the 
other; Mr. Williamson’s etching makes viride the darker of the 
two if anything. But these are exceptions, and, s a rule, the 
etchings are very pretty in themselves, and exact from a scientific 
point of view. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES FROM THE WILD COASTS OF 
NIPON.* 


APAN has been a favourite theme with authors of late. We 
have had works on beaten and unbeaten tracks through the 
country and on the arts and uage of the people, and now 
Captain St. John supplements the information we have thus 
obtained x giving us an account of his shooting tours on the wild 
coasts of Yesso. Captain St. John tells us in his preface that he 
was induced to publish the present work by the advice of friends, 
We always look on this kind of announcement as ominous. If 
an author has anything of value to say, he is generally well aware 
of the fact, and does not require the pressure of friends to induce 
him to appear in print ; at the same time Captain St. John’s frank 
admission that he has not the same confidence as his friends in the 
probable success of his book, and that his sketches are “ rough,” 
and have no pretension to being scientific, disarms criticism to @ 
certain extent, and compels us to treat the book on the level he 
has chosen for it. 

This being accepted, the book is not without its merits. The 
author visited parts of Japan which have scarcely been trodden by 
any English traveller, except Miss Bird, and he had even more 
ae of mixing with the people than were enjoyed by that 

venturous lady. His love of sport led him into out-of-the-way 
districts, and brought him into communication with the in- 

, habitants of secluded villages, among whom the native manners 
and customs remain untainted with any foreign influences. But 
with all these advantages he never peered below the surface of all 
he saw and heard. He does not appear to have made any effort 
to learn the language of the people, os te have been content to 
observe and to pick up scraps of information at secondhand. The 
island of Yesso, which forms the chief subject of his notes, is the 
northernmost portion of Japan, now that Saghalien has been 
absorbed by the Russians, and is interesting on account of its phy- 
sical features and its inhabitants. The results of volcanic action 
on the surface of the soil are everywhere , and impart a 
bold and striking aspect to the scenery, while the vegetation, 
which, in spite of the rigour of the wintry skies, is luxuriant, 
adds a wild charm to the landscape. Bears, deer, wild boars, and 
foxes have almost undisputed ion of the forests, and are 
disturbed a | by the occasional attacks of the native Ainos, who 
venture inland from the coasts only to seek for food in winter when 
the shores are deserted by the fish, and for skins and horns for the 


of trade. 
Gr the Ainos themselves Captain St. John has not much to tell 
us, and on the subject of their language his information is vague. 
“ They have,” he says, “ no written — In connexion with 
Japanese a mixture of both is used.” ving disburdened himself 
of this enigmatic sentence, he passes on to the more familiar subjects 
of their appearance, and their manners and customs, Unlike the 
Japanese, their physique is square and powerful, 
their features are regular and good, and in expression decidedly pleasing ; 
they have neither wo high cheek-bone nor oblige upper eyelid "eaten be 
the Mongolian family. . . Their temples are flat ; forehead broad, square, 
and high; arch of the head flat; entire head round and well shaped ; their 
lips are full, but not particularly so, eyes very dark, eyebrows straight, and 
el to the axis of the orbits. Their most peculiar characteristic is their 
» Which is —— black, long, and straight, and in great profusion 
in both sexes. The men wear long, flowing beards and moustaches. Their 
entire body is invariably covered with hair, and ey to an ex- 
traordinary degree. The children are also hairy little things. 


* Notes and Sketches from the Wild Coasts of Nipon ; with Chapters on 
) after Pirates in Chinese Waters. By Cai H. C. St. John, R.N. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1880. 


But, though superior to the Japanese in outward bearing and 
appearance, they are infinitely inferior to them in every other 
respect. Of all civilizing arts they are completely ignorant—and, 
indeed, are little removed from savages. Their dwellings are the 
rudest huts, and their habits are filthy. But,on the other hand, 
they are peaceable, honest, and hospitable. 

o gleam of a higher life breaks the monotonous dreariness of 
their existence. Religion they have none, and their only objects 
of worship are posts of peeled wood, “ whittled nearly to the top, 
from which the pendent shavings fall down in white curls.” A 
few birds and beasts have a degree of sanctity attaching to them, 
and bears enjoy the doubtful privilege of being so highly esteemed 
for their strength and courage that it is the object of every Aino 
to kill as many as he can, that he may inherit the characteristics 
of his victims. Each spring young bears are caught, which, after 
having been carefully suckled by the wives of the chiefs, and 
tended until they are full-grown, are ruthlessly murdered at a 
public festival, amid shouts of “ We kill you, O ! come back 
soon into Ainos.” A feast follows, at which the carcases are de- 
voured and an inordinate quantity of saké, the national spirit, is 
drunk. The subjection of these poor savages to their more intel- 
lectual neighbours is complete, and the contempt in which they 
are held by the Japanese is equalled only by the fear they enter- 
tain for their masters, 

The fisheries of the island furnish employment to a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants. The coasts and rivers abound with 
salmon and other kinds of fish, which are exported to Japan and 
China in large quantities. Oaptain St. John asserts that in the 
Ishkari River 6,000 tons of salmon are annually taken between the 
end of August and the beginning of November; and, in i 
confirmation of this statement, Miss Bird says that on this river 
20,000 salmon are not unfrequently landed in a pair of seines 
in one day. But, though owners of all this wealth, the Ainos 
are only allowed a small share of the profits. Breechloading 
rifles, ironclads, and the new universities of Yedo and Yoko- 
hama are expensive institutions; and, though they contribute 
nothing to the protection or enlightenment of the Ainos, they add 
mightily to the taxes extracted from these unfortunate People, who 
are called upon to pay over to the imperial exchequer from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. of the value of the yields of the fisheries. 

But the Ainos interested Captain St. John less than the animals 
which share the possession of the island with them. He is evi- 
dently not only a sportsman, but a keen lover of natural history 
also. His observations on tke habits of the objects of the chase 
are minute and accurate; and his book, if it had no other value, 
would be an interesting contribution to the natural history of 
Japan. Of the Japanese in the other islands of the Japanese 
group his verdict is in accord with that of all those acquainted 
with the country, more especially as it was before the late mania 
for everything European seized upon the Government. Their 
kindly hospitality, the cheerfulness of their dispositions, and the 
primitive simplicity of their manners won for them golden 
opinions from travellers, and especially from those who had 
previously experienced the chilling indifference of the Chinese 
people. Instead of a studied coldness, if not direct rudeness, 
travellers were received in out-of-the-way villages with a frank 
and genial welcome; and, instead of their arrival being the signal 
for the disappearance of the women and children, the young girls 
greeted them with a friendly Ohayé, “Good day to you?” and busied 
themselves in providing a comfortable lodging for them. It is 
unfortunately true that, as Captain St. John says, “ the refined and 
gentle manners of the natives soon disappear before this Western 
civilization.” The majority of the foreigners who visit Japan is com- 
posed of merchant sailors, who have introduced into the ports all 
the evils belonging toa higher civilization, with but slight traces 
of its more elevating effects. To such influences a simple-minded, 
impulsive people, such as the Japanese, are peculiarly susceptible, 
Pe § when foreign liquor accompanies these debased foreign manners, 
drunkenness, coarseness, and vulgarity naturally follow. 

A curious illustration of the inferior position occupied by 
J i women was observed by Captain St. John at the harbour 
of Matoya, where a particular kind of edible seaweed is found in 
large quantities. The divers employed to collect the weed were, 
he noticed, all women, and on inquiring the reason he was told 
that, in consequence of a man having been on one occasion 
seriously bitten by a large fish when engaged in the work, it was 
now deemed advisable to employ women only :— 

At low water [says the author, in describing the operations of the divers] 
numbers of boats put out from the villages, having one man and eight or 
ten women in each. The man manages the boat, while the women strip 
and drop quietly into the water. Each woman has a tub, which floats on 
the surface ,until filled by the owner’s repeatedly diving and bringing a 
handful of weed up at a time. These women remain under water about 
thirty seconds, and on coming to the surface float about as much at home 
as a lot of seals, diving again in a very short time. . . . For two hours 
or more they will stick to their work, then coming on shore stand or squat 
round a huge fire, lighted on purpose, in some sheltered nook. Here they 
chat and bake their olive-coloured bodies to a good brick-dust red. 

Having completed his service in Japan, Captain St. John 
sailed for Hong Kong, where he exchanged his hitherto 
occupation of surveying for an active pursuit of pirates. It is an 

undoubted fact that the southern coasts of China are infested by 
pirates, who prey, not only on the junks of their countrymen, but 
on becalmed sailing vessels and small passenger steamers be- 
longing to foreigners, and no doubt Captain St. John did good 
service in the raids he made upon their haunts. But there is an 


air of wholesale condemnation in his narrative of his anti-piratical 
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eruises which suggests the unpleasant thought that periaps, 
after all, he may in some instances have been mistaken. In fact, 
on one occasion, a party of English friends, who ventured to 
approach his vessel in a junk, very narrowly escaped being raked 
by his ever-ready Armstrong before they could give him to under- 
stand that they were no pirates, here is nothing in the 
outward appearance of a piratical junk to distinguish it from 
an honest trader. They are both fully armed, one for offence 
and the other for defence. It is only, therefore, on overwhelming 
evidence that any condemnation can be arrived at. This, judging 
from what Captain St. John tells, he does not always seem to have 
had, and yet he had no hesitation in attacking and destroying 
whole fleets of junks. All this portion of his work is, however, a 
tale of bygone days; post rank was still to be won, and the 
author could boast but of a gunboat as his domain. This ana- 
chronism illustrates one of the inconveniences of the book. We 
_are never sure of what year the author is speaking. It is true that 
dates are occasionally mentioned, but when three separate tours of 
service in Japan are referred to, and events are related which oc- 
curred on more than one visit to China, the medley is likely to 
result in some mental confusion. His description of the scene of 
the death of St. Francis Xavier on the island of Chang-chuen is an 
instance in point. The casual reader would naturally imagine that the 
t was now the same “ God-forsaken sort of place” that Captain 
t. John describes; whereas for more than a decade a handsome 
little chapel has covered the spot where the saint died, and where 
his body awaited its removal to its present resting-place at Goa. 
Of Captain St. John’s style we cannot say much in praise, and 
though the work is not without interest, its materials are of so 
fragmentary and personal a nature that it is likely to enjoy a higher 
estimation among his friends than among the public at large. 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 


ys spite of all the vices laid by novelists at the door of the 
higher classes, they have generally been admitted to possess 
the virtue of sel{-restraint in language and outward manners, The 
nobly-born gentlemen and ladies, on the contrary, whose sayings 
and doings fill the pages of Divided present a singular combination 
of impulse and calculation, They pour out their feelings on the 
most delicate subjects to utter strangers, they abuse their nearest 
relations in terms that would not be out of place in Seven Dials, 
at the same moment that they are laying elaborate plans for the 
furtherance of their own desires. Their conduct is neither pro- 
bable nor pleasant. At the opening of the story the heroine, 
Sylvia Fortiss, daughter of a baronet living in Grosvenor 
Square, presents herself before an eminent physician to whom 
she is completely unknown, and tells him that she means to ieign 
illness in order that he may be called in, and despatch her to 
Brighton for a change of air. At Brighton she will find Mr. 
Percy Meynell, a penniless young man, to whom she had engaged 
herself, but whom she resigned, in consequence of the pressure 
laid on her by her mother, in favour of a rich, stupid, and coarse 
Mr. Lionel Wyndham, in a few days to become her bridegroom. 
What is her object in this trip to the seaside does not clearly 
appear, as she announces in the same breath her intention to fulfil 
her promise to her fiancé ; but sense is not the leading ~-character- 
istic of any of the people in Divided. The doctor declines to 
further this scheme, and the marriage takes place as arranged. 
Mr. Meynell, the discarded lover, makes up his mind that the path 
of duty leads him to take a rich wife, and he expresses this deter- 
mination with the frankness and good taste common to all the 
characters :— 

* Poor child, poor dear sweet child,” he had said [the observation refers 

to Sylvia], “she loves me, and I love her with all my heart, but nothing 
save erg can be the consequence. For her sake, no less than for my 
own, I will put a barrier between us which even love cannot overleap ; to- 
morrow morning I will ask old Faulkner to give me Margaret. She isn’t 
altogether disagreeable, and, if I am to be married, I may as well take her 
and her money. Besides, I have flirted desperately by reason of my 
wretchedness, and if I retreat now, I shall get into bad odour with all wary 
mothers. Yes! It is better for Sylvia that Ll make Miss Faulkner my wife 
as soon as possible.” 
This delicate-minded young man, who has such limited ideas about 
love's power of overleaping barriers, does not, however, marry the 
heiress. She breaks off the engagement at the last moment in 
favour of a lord, and Percy speaks of the aflair in these terms :— 

“ Heard the news?” he said to every acquaintance he encountered. 

“ What news do you mean ?” 

“Qh, about myself; just a little agreeable trifle, you know.” 

Soon after this Mr. Wyndham is drowned when skating, and his 
rival plucks up heart, and when the first year has elapsed proposes 


again, and is rejected. Then Mr. Meyuell resolves to work at the 


Bar, and betakes himself to Bloomsbury, where he boards with a 
struggling barrister and well-connected wife. It is curious to 
notice the way in which Bloomsbury is looked on by all the cha- 
_racters—by those who are su to be sensible, as well as by 
those who. are not. If Blooms were a little back slum in 
‘Bermondsey they could not be in more complete ignorance of 
its geography. It is no less instructive to notice the manner 


* Divided. A Novel. By the Author of “Shakespeare Stories Sim 
Told,” &c. 2 vols. Lepien : Remington & Co. a 
at Fair Barbarian. By Mrs. F. H. Burnett, Author of “That Lass o’ 
af : Warne & Co. 


in which professional men are regarded, and regard themselves, 
Lady Fortiss herself, the wife of a baronet, eontempiates ia 
lady who marries a barrister, or her own daughter, who ultimately 
wishes to marry the eminent physician, with much the same 
feelings that a countess two hundred years ago would have enter. 
tained when she heard of a projected alliance between a child of 
her own and the family chaplain or the village apothecary, Eyen 
the more democratic members of her world.only admit people en- 
gaged in professions on sutferance, and are the subject of many 
comments for inviting even men of genius to their-evening parties, 
Nor does this point of view seem strange to the physician—we are 
not thrown so intimately into the company of the barrister. “J 
know I am not her equal in station,” says Dr. Clarke Taylor 
when he is proposing for Sylvia, and it appears perfectly natural 
to all parties that he should so consider himself, 

The language of Divided is such as might be expected from the 
plot and the characters. 

“ Mamma, I have something to say to you” [observes the elder daughter 

of Lady Fortiss]. “Mrs. Meynell told you a horrid lie, a mear lie too, 
about the people Percy is living with. Do you know who they are? .., 
Mrs. Walsinghame, the ru/gar woman in whose house young Meynell thas 
taken up his abode, is the daughter of your friend Gladys, and of him who 
would now be Lord Milbury.” 
We cannot sufficiently admire the naiveté of the assumption that 
vulgarity was impossible to the daughter of one who might. have 
become a lord; but we are quite willing to allow that Mrs, 
Walsinghame was possessed of very remarkable qualities, for she 
could contrive to keep her two children spotlessly clean in a small 
house in Bloomsbury at a late hour in the afternoon. The English 
tongue is not, however, good enough to express the sentiments of 
these high-born people, who, like the gods in Homer, have a 
language different from that of mortals. French and Italian 
epithets are scattered liberally through the pages, in a manner 
suggestive of the game in which nouns and adjectives are given at 
hazard, and it is left to the skill of each person to bring them into 
the story. “Lady Fortiss was a little surprised by the quiet 
dignity with which Mrs. Walsinghame” (the daughter of the 
possible lord) “received her overtures of friendship on the occa- 
sion of her second call in Taviton Street, but she was forced to 
acknowledge to herself in petto that it was very ‘good form,” 
“You are no judge of the comme-il-faut,’ observes another 
lady. “*‘ I knew her very well,’ said Perey, trying to be déyagé, 
but looking a little disturbed”; and again, a few pages on, “She 
had not exclaimed ‘ Who can it be from’ or ‘One of Tompkins’s 
stupid letters, I shan’t read it now,’ as we all do exclaim when we 
are perfectly dégagé (sic) as to our correspondents.” 

But perhaps it is hypercritical to quarrel with our author over 
her choice of foreign words, when the English her characters in- 
dulge in leaves so much to be desired—almost as much indeed as 
their sentiments. “ Very so” is a favourite mode of expression 
with them. However, elegance of language is hardly to be ex- 
pected from a gentleman who, after his wife’s desperate illness, 
remarks to her doctor, “‘ They tell me she is going on well—where’s 
the proof of it so long as she lies there looking so detestably 
weedy?” from another gentleman who says of the heiress to 
whom he had proposed for her money, “I would not marry the 
woman now if the alternative was penal servitude for life”; or 
from ladies who speak of their male acquaintances without any 
handle to their names. . 

With Mrs. Burnett’s name on the title-page it is needless to say 
that A Fair Barbarian is quite another sort of book. The fair 
barbarian is, in fact, a very rich and pretty girl from Nevada, 
who drops unexpectedly into the midst of a little town like Cran- 
ford in Mrs. Gaskell’s novels to pay her aunt a visit. Her calm 
self-possession and elegant toilettes produce a great sensation 
among the old maids and young ladies, who are all accustomed to 
take their fashions from Miss Chickie, the one milliner of the 
place, and their manners from Lady Theobald, their autocrat. 
Octavia, however, unlike Miss Daisy Miller, of whom she some- 
times reminds us, is merely frank, not fast. She is willing, and 
even anxious, to learn Inglish ways of behaving, though she 
admits that it is not as nice to be found fault with as she expected 
it would be. But, notwithstanding her simplicity, she has a trait 
which has occasionally surprised us in other American girls 
of whom we have read—we mean the way they pause and con- 
sider any remark made to them before they reply to it. If an 
English maiden has nothing ready to answer at the moment she 
changes the subject; but an American weighs the question care- 
fully, and then gives her opinion, a plan which undeniably~ has its 
advantages. A very pretty and pathetic contrast to Octavia is 

rovided in Lucia Gaston, the down-trodden granddaughter of 
dy Theobald. Lucia is by nature of as open and true a“dispo- 
sition as the girl she wishes to take for her friend, but she has 
been driven into little concealments by the sternness of her grand- 
mother, and thus her love of truth and her desire for peace are per- 
petually at war. Octavia produces a great effect on her, and she feels 
impelled at times to speak out her own opinion, because she knows 
it is her temptation to be silent and cowardly, yet is visited 
by pangs of remorse afterwards, lest she should have been 
pert or ungrateful. There is much delicacy in this: little 
portrait, and the reader feels happier when Lucia is allowed ‘to 
marry in her own way, though it is to be regretted that, in order 
to produce this desirable end, Mrs. Burnett should have introduced 
the name of a living English nobleman into the story. We do 
not feel much anxiety as.to Octavia. She is-a pleasant, lovable 
girl; but no one could doubt her’ ability to-take her own way,, 
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better of circumstances. A Fair Barbarian has, on 
- a pleased us better than any of Mrs. Burnett's other 
books, full of cleverness though those may be. Fortunately there 
ino dialect in the book, for Mrs. Burnett has hitherto depended 
too much on her clever use of provincial dialects. 


M. VALERIUS MARTIALIS.* 


is potiins not wonderful that a terse and appreciative trans- 
| igh a of Martial should be to seek—nay, that even prose 
versions and literal renderings should strike the scholarly reader as 
inadequate—because his fame depends on his pathos as well as his 
humour, and he shinesin tenderness and beauty as well as in lighter 
descriptions and vers de société. Perhaps therefore it is unfair to 
that the great and — epigrammatist should be repre- 
sented in any one version with unvarying success, and certainly 
we have found it so in some two or three French versions, and 
more than one or two English translations in prose or metre. 
We have now before us two volumes, a translation and a com- 
ious edition of the author; the former like Martial in the 
character he gives of himself, good, bad, and indifferent by starts, 
but, on the whole, possessed of considerable merit; the latter, 
the careful and often ingenious work of a ripe scholar and tutor 
who has, besides giving to young students a careful selection of the 
best epigrams, also taken considerable pains to correct and reduce the 
exaggerated estimates of German Professors such as W. 8. Teutfel 
omthe average morality of Martial. He reckons him as one of 
several li names of excellence imported from Spain into Rome 
in'the latter half of the first century after Christ which laid claim 
toreal genius, and were masters in their particular branch of 
att. He was born at Bilbilis, a Roman colony on a rock over the 
river Salo, famed for its gold and its steel manufacture; and his 
nts, Fronto and Flaxilla, were rich enough to give him educa- 
tion and culture, though probably nothing in the way of money. 
To Rome he went at twenty-three, about six years before Nero’s 
death, carrying, perhaps, letters to the house of Seneca, from 
Spain, and so gaining introduction to the house of the Pisos. It does 
not seem that he ever'followed any calling save literature; and 
our ‘clear information of his life from himself begins about five 
years after Domitian’s accession, a.D. 86. Under him he retained 
the notice of the palace he had gained under Titus, as well as the 
distinction. of “Jus ‘Trium Liberorum,” and the “ Tribunatus 
Semestris,” 7.e. a military tribuneship resigned after six months, 
though conveying equestrian privileges for life. Besides getting 
Roman. citizenship from the Court of Domitian for several 
rovincials, he: does. not seem to have got many more marks of 
palace favour than an occasional invitation ; but, as Mr. Stephen- 
son: shows, without Imperial favour Martial got considerable 
presents for his. verses, and the client's sportula of more than 
centum quadrantes, as well as the occasional presents of the 
Saturnalia, Mr. Stephenson makes it pretty plain that the poet’s 
poverty must have been exaggerated, and that many a modern 
iterary man would be content with Martial’s means. He pro- 
bably had. his Nomentan villa before that on the western slope of the 
Quirinal; Mr: Stephenson too has cleared Martial.of another 
gratuitous charge—namely, the imputation of gross immo- 
tality; “‘There is no evidence that he participated in the 
rvices of his time. His gravest fault seems to have been to 
9 where he should have felt shame, and made literary 
capital out of other men’s vices.” He refutes Teuffel’s unjust 
statement that the subjects of Martial’s epigrams are mostly trom 
thesobscene side. of real life: Much that has been said of 
of on the score of ify 
necessity of Court patronage and his predispesition to magni 
Domitian’s merits and overlook his feults.” And a great deal 
isvatoned by warm-hearted kindliness to inferiors, the scope he 
affords to incidents of genuine pathos, the indignation he feels at 
asts of selfish cruelty, and which is exhibited in, for example, 
i, 88, on the grave of the slave-boy Alcimus, or, ii. 66, the cruel 
_— inflicted bya Roman lady on her tirewoman Plecusa. 
timay be well to quote Mr. Webb's versions of these at this 
re adding such light on both as: Mr. Stephenson throws in. 
on Alcimus alludes to the open space fringing the high 
toads round the city which formed the Roman cemeteries, 
“Aleime quem raptum domino crescentibus annis,” &c.:— 
Torn from thy master’s home by fate, 
Loved youth, in beauty’s opening bloom, 
No Parian marble’s tottering weight 
With transient splendour marks thy tomb. 
’ For thee beside Labican way 
The box her pliant branches rears, 
And there the vine’s dark shadows play 
O’er grass that’s dewy with my tears. 
Accept, dear youth, what grief has done ; 
Thus lasting honour shalt thou crave. 
I ask when Fate my life has spun 
That such as these may deck my grave.—P. 5 (Webb). 


As Mr. Stephenson notes, Lavicana is Schneidewin’s spelling on 


* Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited, with Notes, Introduciion, and 
A ices, by . H. M. Stephenson, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter’s 
ool, York, &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
Select Epigrams from Martial for English Readers. Translated by 
W.T. Webb, M.A., Professor of History and Political Economy, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


— 


the faith of the best editions. The road ran past the Labicium,. 
La Colonna fifteen miles from Rome. Levi, in v. 2, suggests the 
sepulchral form, “S.T.T.L. Sit tibi terra levis.” Some understand 
buxos and prata to mean wreaths of box leaves and meadow: 
flowers; others, trees and turf,as is most in keeping with v. 8, 
“Hine tibi perpetuo tempore vivet honor.” Jeremy Taylor, as 
Mr. Amos notes in his Martial and the Moderns, introduces the two 
last lines in his funeral sermon on the Countess of Carbery ; Pope 
imitates their burden in his “ Elegy on the Memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady ”—* What though no weeping loves thy ashes 
grace,” 

The other deals with the cruelty exercised by 8 Roman dame on 
her tiring-woman, which the poet says made her deserve her head-: 
shaving. The Romans fancied the touch of a salamander would 
make the hair drop off. “ Unus de toto peccaverat: orbe 
comarum ” ;— 

Of all the ringlets that within 
The head’s encircling cluster lie, 
Tll-fasten’d by a faltering pin, 
A single curl had slipped awry. 
With the same glass, in which she spies 
This fault, the fair her vengeance sped, 
Beneath the blow Plecusa lies 
Struck down with bruised and bleeding head. 


Henceforward each ill-omened tress 
Let Lalage disordered wear ; 
And never more may handmaid dress 
The locks of such a maniac’s hair. 
Let salamander mar their grace, 
Or ruthless razor shave them clean ; 
That so the mirror’d form we trace 
May match the glass in which ’tis seen.—P. 17. 
In the 118th Epigram of Book I. is a good epigram in witty reply to 
a stingy friend who asked the loan of Martial’s book. He is told he 
may buy at small cost and trouble, but is hiding his meanness under 
a pretended compliment. The whole is done in prose by Mr. Amos 
in Martial and the Moderns, p. 62, and from v. 10 to 18 in the 
Westminster Review, p. 444 (see Mart. 118, 1, “Occurris quotiens 
Luperce nobis”) :— 


As often as you meet me, Lupercus, you immediately say, “May I send 
my slave boy that you may give him your book of epigrams that I may 
return as soon as [ have read it.” I answer, “ There is no need to put your 
boy to such trouble. *Tis far to come to the pear-tree, and I live up three 
pair of stairs, and those high ones (sed altis). You can get what you want 
much nearer. You often walk into Argiletum [= Paternoster Row ?] ; 
you will find there a shop opposite Cxsar’s forum ; its door-posts from top 
to bottom are covered with inscriptions, from which you may soon learn the 
names of all the poets whose works are fcr sale. Seek for me out of these. 
You need not ask Atrectus (for this is the name of the master of the shop) 
if he can find me. He will hand my book down from the first or second 


nest, bound with purple and polished with pumice, for the price of ‘five | 


” 


denarii.” “You are not worth so much,” quoth Lupercus. “ You speak 
wisely,” say I. 

We have preferred the prose because given in full, whereas the 
verse is somewhat abridged, both equally indicating the book- 


shops and their old-fashioned sign-names. Domitian, we find, was. 


born in the sixth or Pomegranate quarter of the city. 

In Mart. Ep. i. 43, Martial has a lively epigram on a stingy 
host, who set before his many guests nothing but a starved: boar 
to eat. It begins 


Bis tibi treceni fuimus, Mancine, vocati, 


and is rendered thus by James Elphinstone, a fair versifier of 
1782 :— 
Thine invited were yesterday, Mancin, threescore : 
Nor was anything served to thy guests but a boar. 
Not the grapes that the last from their parent depend, 
Nor the apples that with the sweet pippin contend, 
Nor the pears that are bound by the limberly broom, 
Or pomegranates most like fleeting roses in bloom. 
Not a cone of rich clots, from the country afar, 
Not an olive Picenum had pent in a jar, 
Naked Aper quite harmless the company charmed, 
And confessed himself slain by a pigmy unarmed. 
But our eyes had the sense, which alone he wou! feast, 
On the sand we have often admired such a beast. 
Hence to thee be a tusker presented no more, 
But be thou, Charidemus-like, served to a boar. 


The use of “ bis triceni” for an indefinite number of the “ meli-. 
mela” or pippins, and the rural milk-cheeses of conical shape - 
from Sassina in Umbria, are duly gues by Mr. Stephenson, . 


who also points out the play on the meanings of pono to serve 


at table, exhibit in arena, and simply to set. “May you never - 


sit down to a boar after this, but be set down face to face to the 
boar that killed Charidemus.” Martial is very flush of epigrams 


on disappointed dinner-hunters of the type of Selius, such as are | 


Lib. ii., xi., xiv., and xxvii. The first is too long to quote, but 
explains exhaustively why Selius has.a clouded brow, and his ugly 
nose nearly touches the ground; it is no friend’s fate, or friend, 
wife, or slave’s death ; no steward or bailiff has proved defaulter. 
It is but that he dines at home. Ode xxvii. is shorter and more 
manageable, and begins 
Laudantem Selium coonz cum retia tendit 
Accipe sive legas, sive patronus agas ; 
“ Effecte,” graviter,” st! “ nequiter,”.“‘euge,” “beate,” 
Hoe volui! facta est jam tibi coena; tace, 
It has been thus translated anonymously :— 
Angling for dinner; Charles, at every line 
1 read him, puts me to the blush ! 
Delicious! charming! exquisite! Divine! 
Hush, Charles! you’ve earned your victuals! hush! ° 


q 


’ ficiality and inaccuracy, will probably survive the more laborious 


geschichte und Kabinetspolitik Europa’s im xviii. Jahrhundert. Von C. 
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Here follows a version by Mr. Webb of an epigram on one who 
a hair on his bald scalp with black ointment. Martial tells 
im he will never need a barber—a sponge would at any time 
shave his head (vi. lvii. p. 69, Webb) :-— 
Mentiris fictis unguenti, Phoebe, capillos. 
Your head with unguents you besmear, 
And counterfeited locks appear ; 
And, Phebus, with this painted hair 
You cover all the part that’s bare. 
No need of scissors for this head ; 
A sponge will shave it clean instead. 
Mr. Stephenson compares this epigram with vi. 74, where the best 
reading of v. 2 is “Calvam trifilem semitatus unguento” (though 
some have read semitactus, half-touched); the poet speaks of one 
who has “ walks (semitze) of coloured pomade between the wisps of 
hair on his bald head.” 

Every one is acquainted with some form of the jest about good 
water being dearer at Ravenna than wine, and we shall quote Mr. 
Webb's version as our last sample for brevity, though for variety’s 
sake we should have preferred to find room for the description 
= Faustinus’s Villa at Baiw (iii, 58). The former runs in 

tin 

Callidus imposuit nuper mihi copo Ravenne ; 
Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum. 
I at Ravenna chanced to dine, 
And found mine host a cheat : 
For when I asked for tempered wine, 
The rascal sold me neat. 
The reason for the badness of Ravenna’s water lies in the epithet 
“ paludosa,” and on its having been built on piles in a lagune. 

No reviewer.can hope to note even a tithe of the good epigrams 
or epigrammatic translations of Martial ; indeed, it were well if 
encouragement could be given to a picnic version of a century or 
two of the best. Haply when Professor Mayor of Cambridge 
shall have matured his expected critical and explanatory com- 
mentary, we shall be in a better position to get amateur “ scrinia 
reclusa,” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


yer has made the history of Charles XII. of 
Sweden (1) classical, and his biography, with all its super- 


works of better-informed writers. In fact, the history of Charles is 
not one of those for which a minute accuracy of detail is essential. 
The broad outlines of the Swedish monarch’s career are unmis- 
takable, and unalterable by any amount of scrutiny, and the per- 
manent effects of his meteoric transit across the field of European 
politics were too insignificant to call the special faculties of the 
philosophical historian into exercise. ‘There is much more room 
tor a professed military historian like Captain von Sarauw, who, 
at the same time, while mainly occupied in the study of the 
romantic paladin and heaven-born strategist, does not by any 
means neglect the politician, who, if not himself precisely a states- 
man, exercised for a long time a powerful influence on the deli- 
berations of most European Cabinets. 1t is solely in these points 
of view that, apart from the singularity of his character, Charles 
deserves remark, for he represented no great principle, and at 
most only a personal and, if strictly analysed, seltish policy. 
Captain von Sarauw speaks very disparagingly of the Swedish 
historians, who have, he says, either been mere compilers, or 
else have misunderstood and misrepresented their hero. His 
own estimate of Charles is much more favourable than 
usual, He acquits him of the mere appetite of fame and 
conquest usually laid to his charge, and declares the mainspring of 
his actions to have been his unwillingness to suffer Sweden to 
descend from the position among the Great Powers of Europe to 
which Gustavus Adolphus had raised her. The situation was a 
radically false one. Favourable circumstances, and the genius of 
@ long succession of monarchs, had given Sweden a place in the 
councils of Europe altogether out of proportion to her extent, 
population, or resources. Charles wished to keep that place, and 
all his actions in the field and in the Cabinet were directed with 
rigid consistency to that end. Success in the long run was im- 
possible, and the brilliant achievements of the early part of his 
reign served merely to draw him on into enterprises utterly beyond 
the strength of his kingdom. The fatal day ot Pultowa found the 
hitherto invincible hero in such desperate circumstances that the 
situation could hardly have been altered by a victory. Viewed in 
this light, for which there is unquestionably much to be said, 
Charles’s career acquires a dramatic as well as a romantic interest 
otherwise wanting to it. He appears as the victim of a fatality 
as inexorable as that which asian in Greek tragedy. Captain 
von Sarauw makes the best case he can for his hero on every 
point, and certainly seems to show that policy, as well as stubborn- 
ness, may have inspired his apparently senseless proceedings at 
Bender. At the same time he does not seek to deny that Charles 
was preternaturally obstinate; that, though he may not have 
warred merely for war's sake, he liked nothing else half so well; 
and that he laboured throughout his life under miscalculations 
which accelerated, instead of retarding, the decline of Sweden. 


(1) Die Feldziige Karls XII. Ein quellenmiissiger Beitrag zur Kriegs- 


The book is accompanied by an excellent military map and some 
plans, but is unprovided with the still more necessary index, 

The name of Delitzsch as an editor guarantees the worth of 
Dr. F. Weber’s posthumous summary of the code of divinity 
embedded in the Targum, Midrasch, and Talmud (2). Dr, 
Weber's treatise is drawn out very systematically, and is ap- 
parently a very fair attempt to methodize and condense the 
Oriental exuberance of the Jewish commentators. It is divided 
into three parts, the first treating of the general Jewish concep- 
tion of divine revelation as embodied in the Law; the second, of 
—— doctrines, especially of sin and atonement; the third, of 
the Messianic idea, and Jewish eschatology in general. 

Herr Gelzer (3) has devoted immense pains to the settlement 
of the minute points involved in the chronology of Julius A fri- 
canus. It is difficult to conceive a more thorny undertaking ; and 
it is, moreover, one whose success can only be estimated by those 
willing to bestow as much trouble upon its examination as the 
author has taken in its execution. 

Bestmann’s History of Christian Morality (4) is designed to trace 
the general perfecting of the moral consciousness in nations 
and individuals under and by Christianity, but begins with a 
survey of morality in the pre-Christian period, which occupies 
nearly two-thirds of the first volume; and the exposition of 
Christian morality has not advanced much beyond the most 
general definitions, The second part will be more distinctly his- 
torical. The style is more concise than the treatment, and in 
general very lucid ; the author's point of view is that of moderate 
orthodoxy. 

The occurrence of the heathen formula D. M. (Diis Manibus) 
upon undoubted Christian sepulchres has occasioned much specu- 
lation and controversy. Herr Becker has, for the first time, 
brought all known inscriptions of this kind together (5). His 
conclusion is that the formula had become, from established use, 
merely conventional, and was employed by the stonecutter merely 
from the force of habit. 

C. Holsten’s “ Gospel of Paul” (6) is mainly a commentary 
upon the four great Epistles, with which a complete translation is 
interwoven. The commentary follows Meyer to some extent, but: 
supplies other elements which the author considers to have been 
hitherto deficient in Pauline exegesis. It is distinguished by few 
graces of style, but is acceptable as the work of a commentator of 
obvious independence and belonging to no traditional school. The 
first volume contains the Epistle to the Galatians and the First. 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In his treatment of Paul’s relations 
with the original apostles involved in the former Epistle the 
writer is in substantial agreement with the Tiibingen school. 

There seems no end to the posthumous publications of Richard 
Rothe (7), but their abundance is sufficiently accounted for by 
the circumstance of their being chiefly notes or drafts of 
academical lectures, which grow fast upon an industrious pro- 
fessor who makes a point of not repeating himself. A history of 
the pulpit in the shape of a series of academical lectures must 
necessarily be very incomplete, and the incompleteness is aggra- 
vated by the circumstance that the lectures, delivered in 1835, 
terminate with the death of Schleiermacher, or just at the period 
when the pulpit was beginning to experience a great revival in 
England, France, and America. <A history of preaching that has 
nothing to tell of Newman, Lacordaire, and Channing must ob- 
viously be most imperfect, and even greater names, in English 
pulpit history at least, are conspicuous by their absence. It will 
hardly be believed that, while Tillotson, Secker, and Blair are 
fully and fairly criticized, obviously from a first-hand acquaintance, ' 
Jeremy Taylor and South are not even mentioned. In fact, the 
lectures are sufliciently elaborated fora divinity class, but hardly’ 
for the publicity they have now received, which evidently was 
not contemplated by the author. Their strong point is the ac- 
count of the patristic and medizyal preachers, which evinces 
thorough knowledge and impartial criticism, and, if published 
separately, would make a very satisfactory manual, 
After a long period of comparative neglect, Descartes (8) is 
attracting more and more attention as a philosopher, perhaps from 
the extent to which his psychology is leavened with physiology. 
This substratum of natural science in his system comes very much 
to view in Dr. Koch’s careful exposition of his system. Dr. Koch 
has the highest opinion of Descartes when regarded in connexion 
with his successors and as the author of an enormous impulse com- 
municated to philosophy ; in himself he is rather the embryo than " 
the creator of a distinct philosophical system. His great merit, 
Dr. Koch thinks, is to have stimulated research even more power- 


(2) System der altsynagogalen Paliistinischen Theologie. Von Dr. F. Weber. 
Herausgegeben von F. Delitzsch und jG. Schnedermann. Leipzig: 
Dérflling and Franke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Sextus Julius Africanus und die Byzantinische Ch ie. Von 
H. Gelzer. Th. 1. Leipzig: Teubner. London: Williams Norgate. 
(4) Geschichte der Christlichen Sitte. Von H. J. Bestmann. Th r. 
Nordlingen: Bech. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Die heidnische Weiheformel D. M. auf altchristlichen Grabsteinen. 
Von F. Becker. Gera: Reisewitz. London: Nutt. 

(6) Das Evangelium des Paulus. Dargestellt von C. Holsten. Th. 1° 
Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Dr. Richard Rothe’s Geschichte der Predigt, von den Anfangen bis 
auf Schleiermacher. Herausgegeben von A. ‘lriimpelmann, Bremen: 
Heinsius. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Die Psychologie Descartes’ systematisch und historisch-kritisch bear- 
leitet. Von Dr. Anton Koch. Miinchen: Kaiser. London: Williams & 


von Sarauw. Leipzig: Schlicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Norgate. 
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fully than his contemporary Bacon ; his error, to have asserted the 
absolute dissimilarity of extension and thought. 

The Norwegian Professor Storm’s (9) treatise on the English 
language is one of remarkable merit and interest, and should 
excite considerable attention in this country. It is to be divided 
jnto two parts, the first treating of the actual condition of the 
language, the second, which one would rather have expected to 
have preceded, of its history and development. In its composition 
the author has enjoyed the advantage of being assisted by many 
English qreeagennentt, especially Mr. Sweet, and has eyvi- 
dently taken the greatest pains to keep himself abreast of 
all contemporary advances in English philology. Dealing with 
the living language, the volume is anything but dry. 
Very many of the points discussed involve research into popular 
manners and customs, calling the newspaper and the familiar 
speech of ordinary life into requisition. In some places, Professor 
Storm's pages are a mosaic of citations from authors of every de- 
gree, from Shaks down to Judy's Sugarplums. The contro- 
versy between Moon and Alford is discussed in a spirit more than 
usually favourable to the “ Dean’s English”; letters from corre- 
spondents are inserted dealing with the actual difficulties and 
scruples of the philological conscience, and on the whole the right 
impression is conveyed that the language of a great nation in a 
state of continual intellectual and social ferment is not a 
thing to be regulated by academies, but is itself a natural pheno- 
menon to which laws cannot be prescribed, but from tke intelligent 
observation of which laws may be deduced. One very valuable 
feature of the work is the copious analysis of the recent literature 
of the subject, including some important books, such as Sievers’s 
treatise on pronunciation, as yet little known in this country. 
There is also a useful bibliography of books on the language; in- 
cluding philological editions of Shakspeare and other classics, and 

iguring the lang on the plea of simplifying its orthography ; 
a it may be inferred that Professor Storm does not consider 
them worthy of notice. : 

The progress of the Latin se pe towards becoming the uni- 
versal speech of the western half of the Roman Empire (10) has 
afforded Professor Budinszky matter for a very interesting book. 
Beginning with Italy, he sketches the gradual disappearance of the 
idioms with which Latin had originally to contend, whether cog- 
rate dialects like the Umbrian and Oscan, allied languages like 
the Greek, or strange and barbarous tongues like the Etruscan and 
Messapian.- The steady, though in some places partial, intellectual 
’ gubjugation of Spain, Gaul, Britain, the German and Illyrian 

vinces, and Africa is next successively sketched, and, depending 
bor its elucidation on the evidence of medals, inscriptions, and the 
testimony of the classical writers, proves anything but an uninte- 
resting inquiry. Such topics as the persistence of Iberian inscrip- 
tions on the local coinage of Spain, the essentially military 
character of the Roman occupation of Britain, and the impediment 
thus offered to the diffusion of Latin, the failure of Constantine’s 
endeavours to imprint a Roman character upon his new capital, 
the peculiarities of African thought and diction, are all fertile in 
points of the greatest interest and suggestiveness. Another 
chapter treats of the relations of the Latin and Greek languages, 
and the singular indifference of the most accomplished and in- 
quisitive Greeks to Latin literature. 

Louis Schneider (11) is an actor of some reputation, conductor 
for many years of the Soldier's Friend, a journal gees among 
the Prussian military, and he is at present attached to the person 
of the Emperor of Germany. This post brought him into close 
connexion with the Emperor during the sak 2 of 1866 and 
1870-71. He has much to tell of considerable interest, and the 
matter of his narrative is well set off by a genial style. From the 
rarity, however, of published judgments of foreign actors upon the 
English stage, the most interesting part of his memoirs to English 
readers will perhaps be his account of his visit to England in 1842, 
and his acquaintance with Macready, Charles Mathews, and Mme. 
Vestris. He considers Macready’s Macbeth the finest Shakspearian 
pee he ever witnessed. 

he late King John of Saxony (12) earned an honourable re- 
putation among literary sovereigns by his translation of Dante. 
eg volume of miscellanies further attests his amiability 
culture, without bringing to light anything that would have 
attracted especial attention without the prestige of such dis- 
tinguished authorship. The first contains a number of ad- 
on public occasions, sufficiently appropriate, but hardly 
worth reprinting: the second the narrative of a youthful tour in 
Italy, to which the same remark is applicable; the third a body 
of elegant occasional verse; and the fourth some additional ob- 
servations on the study of his Majesty’s life, Dante. 
Sacher-Masoch’s “‘New Jewish Stories ”(13) area contrast to 


(9) Englische Philologie. Anleitung zum wissenschaftlichen Studinm der 
Englisenen Sprache. Von Johan Storm. Vom Verfasser fiir das deutsche 
Publikum bearbeitet. 1. Die lebende Sprache. Heilbronn: Henninger. 
London : Nutt. 

(10) Die Ausbreitung der Lateinischen Sprache iiber Italien und die 

rovinzen des Rémischen Heiches. Von Dr. Alexander Budinszky. Berlin ; 
Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

-(11) Aus meinem Leben. Von Louis Schneider. Berlin: Miller. 
London; Kolekmaun. 

(12) Aus dem Nachlasse des Kénigs Johann von Suchsen. Herausge- 
eben von A. Petzholdt. Dresden: Baensch. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(13) Neue Judengeschichten. Von Sacher-Masoch. Leipzig: Morgenstern 
udon ; Nutt. 


most of his former works, except in their lively and eminently 
readable character. They are in no respect sensational, touch upon 
no moral problems, and are in no respect open to the charge of 
pruriency. They are rather anecdotes than fictions, intended to 
exhibit some particular feature of Jewish life, and are mostly of a 
humorous cast. 

A bibliography of German Shakspearian literature would be a 
valuable compilation, if accurate; but it isto be feared that Herr 
Unflad’s (14) is disfigured by many imperfections. 

Herr Burdach’s essay upon the Minnesingers Reinmar and 
Walther von der Vogelweide (15) is an important contribution to 
the history of ancient German poetry in general, as well as to that 
of the poets especially cecum Reinmar was the Court poet of 
Vienna; while the erratic Walther represented the dawn of refine- 
ment among the affluent classes in general. 

“ The Parisian Hours” (16) are a series of metrical prayers ac- 
commodated to the daily offices of the Church, of more philo- 
logical than poetical value. 

The last number of the Rundschau(17) introduces a new 
Norwegian novelist, Alexander Kjelland, whose “ Battle of 
Waterloo” seems to promise a reputation of the same class as 
that of Bjérnson, Boyesen, and cther writers of the school of 
narrative fiction which has of late years arisen in Norway. The 
current instalment of Gottfried Keller's “Sinngedicht” is most 
idyllic, and ranks among the most agreeable — of his 
writings. Another excellent literary contribution is the memoir 
of Annette von Drdste-Hiilshotf, the best of German poetesses, 
and one of the best poetesses of any country. In her cor- 
respondence and the recollections of her friends Annette ap- 
pears as a most delightful person apart from her literary endow- 
ments, clever, sensible, and as unaffected as if she had never 
aspired to intellectual distinction. Dr. Preyer concludes his 
tribute to our countryman Braid, the first scientific investigator of 
hypnotism ; and Herr yon Weber tells Germany much more about 
English canals than is generally known in England. Karl von 
Hillebrand’s essay upon Guizot in private life exemplifies the diffi- 
culty of separating the domestic existence of a statesman from his 
public career. The same pedantry and stiffness which were fatal 
to Guizot in the latter capacity prevented his appearing in an 
amiable light as a private man, except to the few who were 
thoroughly intimate with him. Among the minor contributions 
should be noticed a highly sympathetic tribute to Carlyle. 


(14) Die Shakspeare-Literatur in Deutschland. Bearbeitet von L. 
Unflad. Miinchen: Unflad. London: Nutt. 

(15) Reinmar der Alte und Walther von der Vogelweide. Ein rime 4 
zur Geschichte des Minnesangs, Von K. Burdach. Leipzig: Hirz 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(16) Die Pariser Tagezeiten. Herausgegeben von S. Waetzoldt. Ham- 
burg: Meissner. London: Nutt. 

(17) Deutsche Rundschau. THerausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. vii. Hft. 6. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, and 
Decorative Designs, by living Artists, NOW OPEN 
Daily, Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
WILL CLOSE Thursday, March 31. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRZETORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM.” and “ MOSES BEFORE 

PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” * Christian Martyrs,"’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


XHIBITION of PAINTINGS of SWISS ARTISTS, 
instituted by the Cercle des Beaux-Arts of Geneva, 163 New Bond Street, will OPEN 
March 14. Admission 1s. 


A RT-UNION of LONDON. Subscription, One Guinea. 
Every Subscriber TTS an impression of an im t PLATE by A. WILLMorE, 
after OSWALD W. BRIEKLY, * The las Loss of the Revenge, Hd fenton a chance of one of the 
numerous valuable Prizes. The "LIST will CLOSE March 31. The Print is now ready. 
LEWIS POCOCK, } Hon Secs. 
112 Strand, February 1881. EDMUND E. ANTROBUS id . 


GEASIDE. —PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLs, 


For Terms apply to C. H. Rosz, M.A., Conyngham House, Ramsgate. 


Te COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, shortly appoint HEAD-MISTRESS for a Hich School, 
to be established in New Abbot. Salary, £250, and capitation fees.—Applications to be 
sent, not later than April: 2, to the SkcreTary of the Company, 21 Queen Annc’s Gate 
London, 8.W., from whom further information may be had. ° 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER is anxious to find usefyl 
Employment, as a COMPANION, or in other ways. A kind home more desired than 
remuneration. Highest references given. * Address, E. G., 4’Elsham Road ad, Kensington, West, 


A RETIRED SOLICITOR desires an appointment as LAW 
and GENERAL AGENT to an Estate (Land or Houses). Great experience with 
Tenants and all Law details. Town or Country. Has an ample competency and entire 
seare An —— rd University Man. Terms secondary.—Address, M.A., 74 West Cromwell 
ensington. 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—A JUNIOR ASSIST- 
ANT desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Neat draughtsman, good and quick tracer and 
writer, fair colourist ; thoroughly acquainted Mh the general office routine. Three and a half 
ad experience wit th a good architect. Fulles and given.— Address, 
1. G., 25 Elfort Road, Drayton Park, 


To BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 

Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W., within a few minutes’ walk of the Metropolitan 
and London and North-Western Stations. "The House, undergone complete 
repairs, contains Ten good Rooms, and is well arra zed as to ic offices; with 
Garden at the rear overlooking tields,—Apply to Mr. J.“BOARDER, 9 Pleasant P| 
Uxbridge Road, W. 


(CONSOLS versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols 3 per Cent, 
Freehold Ground Kents, equally safe, pay 4 to 4}, and constantly increase in value, 
Docestptive Paper gratis. Sixty Lots for Sa! Sale. —Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN & Co., 86 London 


RE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1881. —A COURSE of | SIX 
TURES, on “ The and Growth of R as d by B 

will by Mr. RHYS AVIDS, at St. Langham Tike 

—— ernoon on the following days, viz.: ‘Puesday, April 26, and five followin ne 

: 3rd, 17th, 24th. and May 3ist. ‘Admission to the Course will 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. .—Fecing Sea: 
- lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long ‘ites of 

Rooms. ‘Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the 
BENIN. BULL, Manager, 


be by ‘ucsdays, viz without payment. Persons desireus of attending the Lecture 
to send their names and addresses to Messrs, WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4 Henrietta Street, 
Gorent Garden, W.C., not later than April 10, and as soon as possible atter that date Tickets 


~will be issued to as many persons as the hall will accommodate. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace. Hyde Park. 
The EASTER JUNIOR TERM begins April 1, and closes July 10. 
The EASTER SENIOR TERM begins April 29, and closes July 10. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, Names of &c., may be had on application to 
the Lapy RESIDENT. 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
The Col ge, Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 


LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —NINE or more open to Competition 

at Midsummer 1881, eer k — £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a special fund 

to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—Purther particulars from the HEAD TER, 
or SECRETARY, the Golleee Clifton. Bristol. ~ 

COLL EG 


M AL'V E«R‘N 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Tuesday, May 10. 
T. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY.—A HIGH- 


b CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. The religious training is upon 
definite Church principles. Boys are Educated with much care and thoroughness. ‘They 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
Universities are specially prepared. Terms, £75 a year.—For references, prospectus, or any 
further particulars, a apply tothe Warden, Rev. G. H. Bournk, D.C.L. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
The Warden. RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A.., is assisted by Seven Resident Graduate 
Masters. Special attention paid to Modern Languages. ae bo Modern Sides. Junior 
Department for Young Boys. Exhibition to the Universities. marge Playing os Gym- 
nasium, Fives Courts, &c. ° Terms, 50 and 60 Guineas. Apply to = VARDE 


(CARSHALTON ILOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey. BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military dunetinasions. 


ABING DON SCHOOL, Berks (Six miles from Oxford),— 
‘This old Foundation (1563) has complete new buildings in fine position. University and 
other Sc holurships. - Apply to Rev. E. SUMMERS, Head- Master. 


NIVE RSITY M AN is willing to take One or Two PUPILS. 


Addiess, Di DASKALOS, Grosvenor Gallery Library, New Bond Street. 


late HEAD-MASTER of Rossall School, Senior 

fedallist and Craven University Scholar, recently Chaplain at Wiesbaden, Germ 
wateil for a ru PLL, on liberal terms, to educate with his Son, ~~ it Fourteen.— Address, Rev. 
W. 4 . A. O8LORNE, Dodington m Hectory, Quantock Hills, Bridgwater. 


MIE Rev. R. J. HODGKINSON, M.A., St. Peter’ s College, 

Cantab and for years Head of the Lower receives 
into his family 2 limited number of SONS of NOBLEMEN and EN ie IEN, between the 
ages of Eight'and Yourteen, whom he prepares for the Public Schools. Inclusive charges for 
Boys who have no home in England, and of whom entire cafe will be taken.—Address, Mid- 
dleton Hall, arwickshire. 


HARROW, &c.—A GENTLEMAN, of Twenty years’ 


experience, occupying een House and grounds near ‘Anast, prepares BOYS (Sons of 
Gentlemen exclusively) ‘for the Publie Highest references to Noblemen, Officers, 
Clergymen, &c. Speeial advantages. Modern languages. Music. Swimming, &c .-—Apply tor 
particulars to Captain DE CARTERET Bisson, 3 Berners Street, WwW. 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, ‘MILITIA QUALIFYING 

and COMPE TITIVE.— MORGAN JENKINS. M.A. by an 

able staff of Graduates in Honours, and. by a Captain, late R.A., prepares PUPILS for the 

above exami nations alone, References to Parents, many of whom hiave ad 2. an one son 
« this establish —50 Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


PREPARATION for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 
COOPER'S HILL.—Individual Tuition. Special attention paid to the of 

jietun Languages.—For terms, address Mr. E. VIbAL, Roseville, Paragon Grove, Surbiton, 
urrey. 


7 
DUCATION in FRANCE.—Monsieur MONCHATRE, the 
French Protestant Minister of Elbeuf (half-an-hour from Rouen), receives into his 
family a few YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN for EDUCATION, especially with a 
view to the acquisition of the French Langange for the Givil Service and other =xaminations, 
Special arrangements can be made with Masters in Elbeuf for Music and Drawing. 
¥. MK INCH x LiLE can refer to- the following Ladies and Gentlemen whose Sons have been 
under his care 
Sir Jose ph Fay: 16, Place, Portman Square, London. 
i Bennett's Green Hill, 
Mrs. We. non of the Rev, John Armstrong, Rector of Dinder, Somersetshire. 
Manley Lopkins, Esq., St. Miehael’s Buildings, Cornhill, London. 
__ Stileman, 32 Lelister “Square, Bayswater. 


A “ARMY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION.—There is a’ Depart- 

aan in connexion with BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL, Polmont Station. N.B., for 

PUPILS tor the above Examinations. All the Candidates yarn J. M. Holmes, 

irst i 1 ecember Examination) Le for Woolwich in 1880 have passed. Special advan- 

isa rite nce from town life, vidual preparation.—For full particulars apply to the 
BAD-Masren. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to place his SON, aged Fifteen 


(who is very backward, from ES ill health), en a, Clergyman or Gentleman who 


receives a limited number of Boys to ATE, ani 0 has experience in paring for 
the Matriculation Examination of the 2 University.— with full particulars, 
raid”’ Office, 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER “MAJESTY’S MAILS TO ENDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for ..... 
Fortnightly departure for... 
Fortnightly departure for... 
Fortnightly departure for..........++++ Australia and New Zealand. 


OFrFIcEs: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 


“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
Dr. THILENIUS, of Soden. 


Annual sale g millions. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 


HEAL & SON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


DECORATION. 
MORANT & CO. 
NON-INJURIOUS PAINTS AND PAPERS. 


91 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Handles screwed or riveted. Table Knives. , Carvers, 
Blades of the finest Steel. per pair. 


s. d. 
3 18 6 « 13 6 ee 6 6 
3: $1 oe 0 6 6 
a 20 18 6 7 6 
4 330 210 oe 90 
4 35 sae 10 6 
4 36 0 260 oe 10 6 
4 40 0 32 0 B 0 
4 ditto silver Po 40 0 
Samples at above rates poit free. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. e 
COLZA highest quality ....... 10d, lon. 
KEROSINE, do., safe and inodorous Is, Sd. 
Five gallons and upwards, ls. 4d. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of GENERAL TUB 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BEDSTSADS, 
BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 
39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3,4 NEWMAN STREET, &c. 
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